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The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper, trimmed with ribbon in colors 
to match. Very handsome and of course very 
“comfy. 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light and 
Dark Gray, Purple. Wine, Old Rose, 
Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wistaria, and Price 
Light Blue ..cccccccccsescrsccceces $1.50 
Delivered 


O00 


Picture Comfys 
For Children 





Dutch Kids and Rabbit ......-..... Brown, Blue 
DL Sccetaeceweadwanmed Red, Pink, Light Blue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10 

Delivered 








The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Dark Gray, Price 


Red, Wine, Brown and Black.......... 1.25 
Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Gray 1.50 
Delivered 


Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No.29, 
showing many new styles 














Dan’l Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., New York 














The “BENNETT” Everlasting Memo. Book 


WILL SETTLE ONE OF YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS 








Perhaps more. For you 
couldn’t give any of your 
men friends or associates 
anything more _ desirable, 
more useful. This conven- 
ient pocket memo book makes 
a Xmas gift that is appre- 
ciated, because it can be used 
the whole year round. Size 
3%4x8 inches. 
LEATHER COVER, leather 
‘ined, with pocket for cards 
inside of cover, fitted with 
removable pad of twenty 
perforated, detachable leaves. 
Cover folds back, making a 
substantial pad to write on. 
The most convenient pocket 
memorandum book ever in- 
vented. 
Price complete with what- 
ever name you wish stamped 
in gold on the cover and 
four insert pads (80 § 
leaves) hes eeeececen 1.00 
SEND NO MONEY Simply send us your name or 
the name of your friend. We 
will send you this memo book and if it is perfectly 
satisfactory, send us $1.00, If you are not satisfied, 
send the book back. We cannot do justice to it in 
this space, but are confident that when you see it you 
will keep it. Write for one today. 


W. W. BENNETT CO., 


5904 Penn Avenue Pittsburg, Pa. 


BARNEY 
& BERRY 


“Skates for Christmas” 


is the desire of every youth not already the possessor of a pair 


They are available in great variety of stvles, as to runners 
and fastenings, as well as being su:ted to all purses 


The touch cf BARNEY & BERRY QUALITY makes a 
deal of difference in the service. If you haven't experienced 
the difference it is time you learned. 


Write fur our complete CATALOG, 
BARNEY & BERRY 
82 Broad Street ~~ Springfield, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


James Barnabas McNa- 
mara was sentenced by 
Judge Bordwell at Los 
Angeles, December 5, to life imprison- 
ment in San Quentin, the prison opposite 
San Francisco. John Joseph McNamara 
was sentenced to serve fifteen years in the 
same prison. Before the sentences were 
pronounced the district attorney read the 
confession in the handwriting of J. B. 
McNamara. This document, dated De- 
cember 4, stated, in part, that he had, on 
September 30, 1910, at 5.45 p. m., “placed 
in Ink alley, a portion of the Times 
building, a suitcase containing sixteen 
sticks of 80 per cent. dynamite set to ex- 
plode at 1 o’clock the next morning.” His 
intention, he continued, was “to injure 
the building and scare the owner. “He 
regretted the loss of life. After seven 
months anc thirteen days in the Los 
Angeles county jail the McNamara 
brothers were taken to a Southern Pa- 
cific Railway train on the afternoon of 
December 9 and next day were deliv- 
ered to the authorities of San Quentin. 
All hope that they would aid the Fed- 
eral Government and Oscar Lawler, 
named by the President as attorney for 
the Government, in its investigation of 
the dynamite conspiracy, vanished when 
they for the third time refused to say a 
word. They made it plain they would 
stand pat on their pleas of guilty. Their 
mental attitude was made apparent in the 
declaration of both brothers that “about 
the meanest skunk of the bunch is the 
man who squeals.” Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, said at New York last week that 
the sentences pronounced in the McNa- 
mara case were “appropriate.” Accord- 
ing to Morrison, who had charge of the 
McNamara defense fund, over $200,000 


The Dynamiters 
Sentenced 








was subscribed in this cause by laboring 
men, and all of this sum except what went 
to Clarence Darrow, the costly attorney 
for the defense, went for printing and in- 
cidental legal expenses. He promises an 
accounting. Darrow’s whole fee was 
about $100,000, he thought. This lawyer 
received $50,000 as a retainer. He also 
received numerous remittances of $10,000 
each.——The McNamara ways and 
means committee, meeting at Washing- 
ton December 7, issued a statement on 
the confession of the dynamiters, signed 
by all its members except Frank M. 
Ryan, president of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Association. It 
brands the McNamaras as “recreant to 
the good name and high ideals of labor,” 
and expresses satisfaction at their “com- 
mensurate” punishment.- Investigation 
by Government authorities is welcomed. 
United States deputy marshals are 
looking for 125 witnesses subpenaed to 
appear before the Federal grand jury at 
Los Angeles. Another investigation in 
progress is that of the Federal grand jury 
at Indianapolis. There has been plenty 
of dynamiting for both juries to investi- 
gate. It is believed that the letters, etc., 
found at Indianapolis in the rooms of 
“J. J.” incriminate certain labor leaders 
and show that many of the dynamiting 
jobs were undertaken “by request” and 
paid for out of other treasuries than that 
of the Ironworkers’ headquarters. 
One consequence of this case may be an 
agitation at Washington to insist upon 
the Federal incorporation of labor 
unions. Job Harriman, Socialist can- 
didate for Mayor of Los Angeles, was 
defeated by a majority of 50,000 votes, 
December 5. The successful candidate, 
George Alexander, was elected on the 
“Good Government” ticket. The defeat 
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of the Socialist, who was one of the Mc- 
Namaras’ counsel, is ascribed to the fail- 
ure of women voters to support the So- 
cialist party, and also to the effect of the 
dynamiters’ confession. It is believed 
that a heavier percentage of the newly 
registered woman vote was polled than of 
the men. The initiative ordinance pro- 
viding for municipal prohibition was 
voted down, but the provision for a mu- 
nicipal newspaper carried. We discuss 
this subject editorially. Altho Candidate 
Alexander denies that he is a Socialist, he 
promised on the stump city ownership of 
many industries and utilities. 


a 


Congress convened last 
week, and Representative 
Hamlin, of Missouri, chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the State Department, who unearthed 
the Day portrait scandal of the special 
session, stated that while the secret fund 
of the State Department is only $90,000 
a year, the department had expended se- 
cretly in six years, under blanket vouch- 
ers, $732,981, or $12,163 annually. Last 
year, he continued, the secret expendi- 
tures amounted to $200,000. He made 
this fact the basis of a vigorous attack 
upon the President——In the Senate, 
December 5, Miles Poindexter, of Wash- 
ington, introduced a bill to abolish the 
Federal Commerce Court. Since this 
court enjoined the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from enforcing its long and 
short haul order, the commercial bodies of 
several Western cities, notably Spokane, 
Senator Poindexter’s home, have de- 
manded its suppression. Representative 
LaFollette, a cousin of the Wisconsin 
Senator, has a somewhat similar bill. Mr. 
Poindexter referred in his speech to the 
“raw Commerce Court” and its “absolute 
destruction” of the powers of the com- 
mission, rendering perfectly futile the ad- 
vance of twenty years in governmental 
railroad control.”——-The long awaited 
report of the Controller Bay land contro- 
versy was adopted December 9 by the 
four Democratic members of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Inte- 
rior Department, of which Representative 
Graham, of Illinois, is chairman. This 
is the last chapter in the “Dick to Dick 
letter” case; an attempt to connect the 


In Congress 
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President with an Alaskan land scandal, 
tho the letter is not mentioned in the 
majority report. The first annual re- 
port of the Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, outlines an ambitious program 
of reform, calling for the concentration 
of the scattered units of the army, both 
for the purposes of economy and effi- 
ciency as a defensive and offensive 
weapon; maintaining a large portion of 
the regiments of the mobile army at war 
strength instead of keeping them in the 
present state of depletion; changing the 
conditions of enlistment so as to create a 
reserve force of men in civil life with mil- 
itary training to be available in the event 
of a sudden call to arms, and the estab- 
lishment of a reserve supply of ammuni- 
tion for the field artillery. These changes 
are in accord with those urged by Major- 
Gen. Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff, and 
other officers of the general staff. The 
Secretary says that many of his sugges- 
tions are the result of lessons learned 
from the mobilization of last spring on 
the Mexican frontier. It is proposed to 
send the cavalry regiments into the South 
and Southwest, where thev can use the 
horses winter and summer. 


a 


The trust message of the 
President is discussed in 
this issue editorially. Ina 
second message, sent to Congress De- 
cember 7, Mr. Taft discloses hopes that 
the present negotiations with Russia may 
end in a satisfactory solution of the Jew- 
ish passport question, which was the oc- 
casion of a mass meeting in New York 
City last week. The diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Russia have for their object 
the securing of a clearer construction of 
the 1832 treaty and the modification of 
existing Russian regulations interfering 
with the full recognition of the rights of 
Hebrews who are American citizens. 
The question of American relations with 
Mexico during and subsequent to the 
revolution in that country is discussed 
in this message, and the mobilization of 
American troops. The Chinese loan is 
briefly referred to. “In the war which 
unhappily exists. between Italy and 
Turkey this Government has no direct 
political interest,” the President remarks. 
The fiscal year, ended June 30, shows 
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great commercial progress: “marking 
the highest record of exports of Ameri- 
can products to foreign countries,” the 
gain over the preceding year being 
$300,000,000, and the total valuatioh over 
$2,000,000,000. The extension of the 
merchant marine is urged, and legisla- 
tion to facilitate the extension of Ameri- 
can banks in foreign countries. 
J 
How the “Maine” The Vreeland Board 
Was Wrecked of Inspection, which 
has been examining 
the wreck of the battleship “Maine,” ar- 
rived in Washington on the night of the 
7th. Its report, submitted to Secretary 
Meyer on the following day, is generally 
in accordance with that of the Sampson 
Board of Inquiry, which declared thirteen 
years ago that the ship had been “de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a submarine 
mine, which caused the partial explosion 
of two or more of her forward maga- 
zines.” The following brief summary 
of the Vreeland report has been given to 
the public by Secretary Meyer: 

“The board finds that the injuries to the 
bottom of the ‘Maine’ were caused by the ex- 
plosion of a charge of a low form of ex- 
plosive exterior to the ship, between frames 
28 and 31, strake B, port side. This resulted 
in igniting and exploding the contents of the 
six-inch reserve magazine, A-14-M, said con- 
tents including a large quantity of black pow- 
der. The more or less complete explosion of 
the contents of the remaining forward maga- 
zine followed. The magazine explosions re- 
sulted in the destruction of the vessel.” 
While the Sampson Board relied mainly 
upon evidence given by divers, the Vree- 
land Board has been able to see and ex- 
amine all parts of the wreck. This board 
is composed of Rear-Admiral Charles F. 
Vreeland, chairman; Commander Joseph 
Strauss, explosive and ordnance expert ; 
Naval Constructor William B. Fergu- 
son; Chief Constructor Richard M. 
Watt, head of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair ; and Lieut.-Col. William 
M. Black, of the Army’s Engineer 
Corps, who has superintended the work 
of clearing the wreck. It brought to 
Washington a model of the wreck, show- 
ing the displacement of plates, keel, etc. 
As to the supposed position of the mine, 
it disagrees with the Sampson Board, 
which placed it at about frame 18. 
The Cuban House has passed a bill sus- 
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pending the civil service law for six 
months, in order that President Gomez 
may remove summarily the office holders 
who formerly fought against the revolu- 
tionists. A list. of them has been pre- 
pared by the Veterans’ Association. 
General Edwards, chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, in his annual report 
recommends that as a matter of justice 
to the Porto Rican people, and to remove 
a cause of political unrest, all Porto 
Ricans properly qualified should be ad- 
mitted to citizenship of the United States, 
He says: 





“The Porto Rican is now without any na- 
tional status as an_ individual. Traveling 
abroad, he is a man without a country. Both 
as a practical and as a sentimental matter 
this has been for many years a cause of po- 
litical agitation and unrest in Porto Rico, and 
is the fundamental -argument of the small 
portion of the islanders found in opposition 
to the Government of the United States and 
its policy.” 

a J 


The proposed sale of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard is, it 
is reported, only part of 
a general scheme for the concentration 
of Atlantic Coast yards proposed by the 
joint Army and Navy Board, which has 
presented its conclusions to Secretary 
Mever. This board recommends the 
abandonment of the yards at New York, 
3eston and Portsmouth, N. H., and the 
establishment of a large yard at Narra- 
gansett Bay. This plan in turn is part 
of a broader scheme which the board 
proposes providing for one large yard 
north of the Delaware Capes, another 
south of the Capes at Hompton Roads, 
torpedo stations at Charleston and Key 
West and a naval base with repair and 
docking facilities at Guantanamo, Cuba. 
The Philadelphia yard at League Island 
will be retained as a fresh water basin. 
The Secretary of the Navy will make 
known his opinicn, and make recom- 
mendations to Congress, about January 
1; but he is known to favor the above 
program in theory, at least-———John W. 
Garrett, of Maryland, has been nominat 
ed by the President to be Envoy Ex 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Argentina.——$225,000 is the sum 
asked for the maintenance of the Tariff 
Board for the coming fiscal year in the 
estimates lately submitted to Congress. 


Various Items 
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Democrats of the House who opposedmay be handled with the minimum of 


the creation of the board and who have 
announced a determination to revise the 
tariff without respect to its recommenda- 
tions will attack this appropriation. The 
estimates submitted to Congress Decem- 
ber 4 contemplate a saving of $21,283,- 
921.43 as compared with the amount ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1911-1912, 
the total estimate being $745,834,563. 
This does not include the Post Office ap- 
propriation. That department is expect- 
ed to be self-sustaining. The greatest 
economies projected are in the estimates 
for public works. Of the 4,766,883 
persons residents of New York City, ac- 
cording to the late census, 2,741,504, or 
57-5 per cent., are native born whites. 
This shows a relative falling off. The 
foreign born whites. number 1,927,720, 
or 40.4 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. This is an increase of almost 4 per 
cent. in ten years. Today the native 
white population having both parents na- 
tive born numbers only 921,130, those 
having one or both parents foreign born 
being about twice as numerous. In 1g00 
there were 60,666 negroes; in IQIO, 9I,- 
702. There has been a 10 per cent. fall- 
ing off in the Asiatic colony. The gen- 
eral increase in the population of the 
city during ten years amounts to 38.7 
per cent——The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress ended its session in 
Washington, December 8. Its resolu- 
tions urge the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of a broad and liberal, systematic 
and comprehensive policy of waterway 
improvement. They argue that such im- 
provements as have been recommended 
by Government engineers and approved 
by Congress be completed as rapidly as 
possible, and that the minimum annual 
appropriation required to carry forward 
waterway improvements on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
work to be done is $50,000,000. The 
Congress also recommended the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the end that 
the commission may more effectually 
regulate competing land and water car- 
riers and provide for the interchange of 
traffic. Local interests are also urged to 
at once start the work of providing ade- 
quate and properly equipped terminal 
facilities so that water borne commerce 





cost and labor and the maximum of ef- 
ficiency and care. The creation of a 
bureau in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the purpose of developing 
the use of American coastwise and in- 
land waters and compiling and dissemi- 
nating useful information concerning op- 
portunities for their use is also advo- 
cated——An explosion at the Cross 
Mountain Coal Mine, near Briceville, 
Tenn., December 9, entombed between 
125 and 200 miners, and a heavy loss of 
life is indicated. 

s 

At the end of last 
week our Govern- 
ment, it is reported, 


The Situation in 
Mexico 


‘had information showing that Madero 


was losing his power and that serious 
disturbance was at hand. While there 
had been no organized and extensive 
revolt against his Government, there was 
unrest in almost every State, with petty 
uprisings and a widespread revival of 
brigandage. General Reyes is said to 
have crossed the line and, after remain- 
ing in Northern Mexico two or three 
days, to have returned in disguise. Sev- 
eral letters found at El Paso are said to 
prove that General Orozco, one of Ma- 
dero’s revolutionary commanders, re- 
cently entered into negotiations with 
Reyes. It is also asserted that a Reyist 
attack upon Juarez was prevented only 
by the arrest of one of Orozco’s messen- 
gers. Two days after these charges 
were published Orozco was seen on the 
street in Chihuahua, where he holds an 
office in the army. Much indignation 
has been caused in Oaxaca by the lynch- 
ing of Dr. José Gomez and eight of his 
associates. Gomez, an attorney and a de- 
posed officeholder, was leader of the 
local rebellion at Juchitan, which cost 
200 lives. Madero refused to assist the 
State forces, and therefore the State 
practically seceded. Madero chose to 
negotiate with Gomez for peace, and 
promised that he should be protected on 
his way to the capital. Gomez, bearing 





Madero’s signed passport, was taken 
from a railroad train on the 5th, at 
Rincon Antonio, by the forces of the 
Governor of the State, and placed in jail. 
An hour or two later the people of the 
town took him and his associates from 
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jail and hanged them. Two days later, 
the followers of Gomez were flocking to 
the cities of Oaxaca, making parades 
and denouncing both Madero and the 
Governor. A Congressman from Oax- 
aca complained at the capital because 
Madero had sought to protect Gomez 
while Governor Juarez was trying to 
arrest him. Madero, he declared, should 
be dragged to the bar of justice for 
violation of the Constitution ——There 
is much disorder in Yucatan, to which it 
is said that 5,000 rifles were shipped 
from New Orleans on November 28. In 
Yucatan and Chiapas there is talk of 
secession. In parts of Chihuahua there 
is open revolt, and bands of rebels are 
raiding the ranches. A Reyist plot has 
been discovered in Sinaloa. Foreigners 
in Torreon have called for protection, 
expecting a new rebellion. Dr. Fran- 
cisco Gomez publishes a statement deny- 
ing that he is implicated in any move- 
ment against the Government. At the 
same time he criticises the course of Ma- 
dero, with whom he was formerly asso- 
ciated, saying that the President is seek- 
ing a constitutional dictatorship. 


Jw 


Three commissioners 
from Ecuador recently 
arrived in New York, 
where they are to confer with bankers 
concerning a loan. They will make a 
similar inquiry in-Europe. One of them 
is a son of President Estrada; another is 
a graduate of Lehigh University. Re- 
ports from Venezuela indicate that a re- 
volt against the Gomez Government, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Alexander 
Vasquez (recently in New York), will 
soon take place. Vasquez has the sup- 
port of Dr. Delgado, said to be the richest 
man in Venezuela, who asserts that a 
revolutionary force of 5,000 soldiers will 
soon be in the field. Argentina’s Con- 
gress has approved the boundary agree- 
ment with Bolivia,.and the cause of much 
controversy has thus been removed.—— 
The British, Bolivian and Peruvian com- 
missioners recently engaged in a definite 
demarcation of the disputed boundary be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru have returned to 
Lima. Conflicting reports about the 
revolution in Paraguay are published. 
The rebels haye withdrawn from Villeta, 


South and 
Central America 
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at which point they were recently threat- 
ening the capital. For some weeks 
there has been disorder in Pernambuco, 
owing to the claims of two rival candi- 
dates for Governor at the recent election. 
In one riot thirty persons were killed. 
Brazil’s President has asked the two 
claimants to settle the controvery by arbi- 
tration. Juan E. Paredes, formerly a 
financial representative of Honduras in 
the United States, is sending to members 
of our Congress a pamphlet published by 
him in New Orleans. He asserts in this 
pamphlet that our Government by threat- 
ening a protectorate induced President 
Davila to sign the loan agreement, and in 
return for this harassed the Bonilla revo- 
lutionists ; but aided the same revolution- 
ists after the Congress of Honduras had 
refused to ratify the agreement. It is 
said that the Government at Washington 
will soon receive a protest, bearing the 
signatures of more than 100,000 resi- 
dents of Honduras, against this loan 
agreement or treaty, now pending in the 
Senate. They assert, it is reported, that 
it would be unconstitutional for Hon- 
duras to negotiate a loan under the pro- 
posed conditions, and that they would 
even prefer annexation. An extensive 
revolutionary conspiracy has been discov- 
ered in Nicaragua. Our Government is 
striving to prevent a filibustering expedi- 
tion, planned at New Orleans._—Presi- 
dent Cabrera, of Guatemala, hastens to 
disclaim, for himself and his Government, 
any responsibility for utterances hostile 
to the United States at the recent meet- 
ing of Central American journalists. He. 
could not approve, he says, remarks in 
the slightest degree offensive to the 
United States, to which Guatemala is 
“linked by many bonds of friendship.” 











& 
Premier Asquith has 
British Politics assured the House of 


Commons that the Gov- 
ernment would do all in its power to 
pass during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament a comprehensive Irish Home 
Rule Bill. This means that the bill for 
the insurance of wage-earners and the 
bill for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England in Wales will be 
pushed thru rapidly. To what extent 
the Government is willing to use pres- 
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sure to advance its measures was shown 
by the passage of Part I of the insur- 
ance bill on the night of November ‘30, 
when 470 amendments were adopted by 
the use of the “guillotine.” The entire 
Opposition, after a vigorous protest by 
Mr. Law, rose and left the Chamber in 
a body. The speaker’s voice grew tired 
of putting the amendments and he had 
to be relieved by the Deputy Speaker. 
In the case of only one of the amend- 
ments a division was called for by the 
Laborites, but otherwise there was no 
opposition. The House of Lords will 
probably be afraid to reject or to amend 
to any considerable extent the insurance 
bill, for on the whole it is a popular 
measure, altho it has aroused various 
protests from many quarters where it 
conflicts with established customs and 
private interests. The Naval Prize 
bill passed on its third reading by a vote 
of 172 to 125. This low majority was due 
to the fear that the measure will cripple 
England in time of war by cutting off 
the food supply from oversea. The 
measure carries out the declaration of 
London defining neutrality in accordance 
with the policy of the Hague Court. The 
House of Lords is likely to reject the 
bill, in spite of the fact that it was 
approved by the last conference of 
the Colonial Premiers. The Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey, has written 
to the Earl of Lytton, strongly protest- 
ing, in behalf of himself and his col- 
leagues of the Cabinet who are in favor 
of equal suffrage, against the disturb- 
ances of the suffragets, which he says 
are not only very repugnant, but seri- 
ously retard the progress of the cause. 
The King and Queen of England, 
on their arrival at Bombay, December 2, 
and at Delhi December 7, were received 
with magnificent ceremonies and a great 
display of enthusiasm. Four fires of un- 
known origin have broken out in the 
Durbar camp at Delhi, one of which de- 
stroyed the pavilion prepared for the 
reception of the Indian princes by the 
King-Emperor, causing a great loss of 
valuables collected there for the cere- 
mony. These frequent and mysterious 
fires have renewed the anxiety felt in 
England for the safety of the royal 
party during the Durbar. 
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The Morocco At the final session of the 
Question Reichstag on December 5, 
the Imperial Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg summed up 
the German side of the Morocco contro- 
versy with England in a dispassionate 
and conciliatory manner. He announced 
at the beginning of his speech that the 
Imperial Government accepted for the 
future parliamentary control of any 
measures extending or reducing colo- 
nial territory. He asserted that the sus- 
picion of German policy harbored by the 
British Government, which found ex- 
pression in Lloyd-George’s speech of 
July 21, was unfounded. Germany had 
frankly declared that she had no thought 
of a naval port on the Moroccan coast, 
and if the British Government was not 
satisfied it should have inquired further, 
instead of acting on rumors and news- 
paper reports concerning Agadir. In re- 
gard to the good will exprest by Sir 
Edward Grey, the Chancellor said: 


“English Ministers and other speakers in 
the House of Commons have exprest a desire 
for the betterment of the relations between 
England and Germany. For myself, I am in 
accord with that wish, but I remember that the 
same wish has been exprest repeatedly by both 
sides for a series of years. Nevertheless, we 
have obtained experience thru what has oc- 
curred. My phrase ‘A clean slate’ has been 
taken up by England, but the slate of the re- 
cent past has been written on with a hard pen- 
cil, leaving permanent scratches, which cannot 
he written over in the future if suspicion 
wields the pencil. 


“The English Foreign Minister rightfully 
sees that Germany's growing strength covers 
no aggressive plans. We wish sincerely not 
oniy for peace and friendship, but for the 
actual betterment of relations tending to keep 
the peace. This is our wish, only, so far as 
England is concerned, she needs to demon- 
strate her desire in a positive manner in her 
policy.” ‘ 

The suggestion of the Chancellor that 
England may have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing her good will by deeds rather 
than words in the future refers doubt- 
less to the question of the Bagdad rail- 
road, which Germany will probably now 
bring to the front. This railroad is be- 
ing constructed by German capital and 
is already well across Asia Minor on its 
way to Bagdad, but Great Britain bars 
the way to an outlet on the Persian Gulf. 
According to the recent agreement be- 
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tween Germany and Russia, the Bagdad 
railroad may be extended to the Persian 
border within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence, connecting there with the road 
which Russia is to construct across 
Northern Persia to Afghanistan. The 
Bagdad railroad will also connect with 
the Syrian-Arabian railroad, and it is 
pointed out by German jingoes that 
Egypt is no longer invulnerable thru iso- 
lation. It would be possible for a Turk- 
ish and German army combined to be 
transported rapidly from Europe by rail- 
road down the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean for fhe invasion of Egypt 
across to the Suez Canal. Then on the 
other side of Egypt is Tripoli, which is 
to come into the possession of Germany’s 
ally, Italy. The foreign policy of Sir 
Edward Grey is being sharply criticised 
by members of his own party who ques- 
tion the wisdom of provoking Germany 
to the limits of endurance by checking 
her colonial aspirations in all possible 
ways. The Reichstag which was 
elected in 1907 was dissolved by imperial 
decree on December 8, and the general 
election for a new Reichstag will be held 
on January 12. This election will be 
watched with the greatest interest by the 
whole world, because the growing power 
of the Social Democratic party indicates 
that it will have a very large membership 
in the next Reichstag and not impossibly 
a majority. The formal negotiations 
between France and Spain in regard to 
the division of Morocco have not yet be- 
gun, but there is already much specula- 
tion as to whether France will succeed 
in cutting down the Spanish claims to 
extensive territory in Northern Morocco 
based upon the Franco-Spanish treaty of 
1904. It is rumored that President 
Caillaux, acting in connection with MM. 
Delcassé and Cruppi, has taken the 
unusual step of interfering directly in 
international politics by communicating 
thru an intermediary to King Alfonso 
that if Spain refused to show an accom- 
modating spirit to France, the Spanish 
dynasty would be in danger thru the de- 
velopment of a republican movement in 
Spain. King Alfonso is said to have re- 
torted, “Spain is not Portugal.” The 
Foreign Minister, M. de Selves, is re- 
ported to disapprove of such tactics. 
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Persia still refuses to ac- 
cede to the Russian ulti- 
matum demanding the dis- 
missal of W. Morgan Shuster as Treas- 
urer-General, the payment of the ex- 
penses of Russian military movements 
and a promise to submit all future ap- 
pointments of foreign advisors to Russia 
and Great Britain. The Parliament and 
people of Persia still stand by Shuster, 
but the Regent and Cabinet show a dis- 
position to compromise with Russia on 
certain points on condition that the Rus- 
sian troops do not advance further than 
Kasvin, which is about half way on be- 
tween Resht and Teheran. Possibly the 
Russian Government may be consoled by 
the grant of the coveted railway fran- 
chises from the Caucasus to Teheran. 
The Mejliss, or Persian Parliament, has 
cabled to the American House of Repre- 
sentatives a plea for the support in the 
maintenance of popular government ex- 
prest in the following terms: 


The Persian 
Situation 


“The ultimatum of the Russian Government, 
threatening our independence, having been re- 
jected with one accord by a country which, 
jealous of its liberties tries to preserve it at 
any price, the Russian Government would im- 
pose it upon us by armed force. Our one of- 
fence is, perhaps, that we have understaod 
the necessity of a new regime and wish to 
enter upon an era of reform and organization. 
Convinced of our perfect innocence and of not 
being guilty of any aggressive act, we appeal 
to the humanitarian sentiment of the parlia- 
ment of the United States in saying to them: 

“You who have tasted the benefits of lib- 
erty, would you witness the fall of any peo- 
ple whose only fault was to sympathize with 
your system to save its future? Would you 
suffer that Persia should fall for having 
wished to preserve its national dignity and for 
having understood the sentiments so dear to 
a free people? 

“Trusting in the sentiment of hono1t and 
justice of the generous people of which you 
are their representatives, we are sure that our 
appeal will penetrate directly to your ears and 
will gain for us your precious aid in a solu- 
tion consistent with the dignity and inde- 
pendence of Persia.” 


It is not probable, however, that Con- 
gress will take up the matter, as there ap- 
pear no legitimate grounds for our in- 
tervention in behalf of Persia. The 
American Government will confine its ef- 
forts'to the protection of Mr. Shuster and 
his family in the case of war or rioting. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, former 
Viceroy of India, has spoken in the 
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House of Lords against the Persian pol- 
icy of the Government. He admitted that 
Mr. Shuster had shown an unfortunate 
lack of tact and acquaintance with diplo- 
matic usages, but he questioned whether 
his action was really an excuse for an 
armed occupation on the part of Russia, 
which would lead inevitably to a partition 
of the country. Lord Morley, in reply- 
ing, said that Russia had given categori- 
cal assurance that such measures as had 
been taken were purely provisional and 
did not aim at a violation of Persia’s in- 
tegrity and independence. Great Britain 
had made representations to Russia 
against her demands for the payment of 
the expense of the Russian military ex- 
pedition on the ground that this would 
involve 4 loan and make it more difficult 
for Persia to restore order on the south- 
ern trade routes. It was hinted by Lord 
Morley that Russia would make further 
proposals which would modify the de- 
mand for indemnity. This is understood 
to refer to the railroad concession. 


& 


Prince Chun, Regent of 
China and father of the 
2 Emperor, resigned his posi- 
tion on December 6. A Manchu and a 
Chinese are appointed guardians of the 
child sovereign, namely, Prince Shi Hsu, 
formerly president of the Senate or pre- 
liminary National Assembly, and Hsu 
Shi-chang, who has been vice-president 
of the privy council. They have declined 
the honor, but doubtless merely in defer- 
ence to Chinese etiquet. It is also one of 
the rules of Chinese etiquet that a resig- 
nation should be accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment of incapacity and expres- 
sions of contrition. This accounts for 
the tone of the following paragraphs 
from the edict in which the Empress 
Dowager announces Chun’s resignation: 


The Regent 
Resigns 


“His administration has been unpopular, 
constitutional government has not been con- 
summated and hence the people’s hearts are 
broken and the country is in turmoil. Thus 
one man’s mismanagement has entailed miser- 
able sufferings on the nation. He regrets 
that his repentance is already too late. He 
wept and prayed to be allowed to resign. 

“Living in the palace I am ignorant of pub- 
lic affairs, but I know that a rebellion exists 
and that fighting is going on which is caus- 
ing general disasters, while our commerce 
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with friendly nations is suffering. I must in- 
quire into the circumstances and find a rem- 
edy. I will lead the Emperor, who is of ten- 
der age, and conduct audiences.” 

The Empress Dowager in this edict an- 
nounces that the Premier and the Cabinet 
will control the administration and ap- 
pointments and she adds that the people 
“must now realize that the court does not 
object to the surrender of the power in- 
vested in the throne.” Prince Chun re- 
tires on a pension of about $30,000 a 
year. His brothers, Prince Tsai Tao and 
Prince Tsai Hsun have each contributed 
$600,000 for military expenses. An edict 
has been issued permitting the Chinese to 
cut off their cues. This style of hair 
dressing was imposed upon the Chinese 
by the Manchus at the time of the con- 
quest as a sign of subjugation, and in re- 
cent years radicals have shown their op- 
position to the dynasty by cutting off their 
cues, sometimes privately and individual- 
ly, sometimes collectively in a_ public 
demonstration. The rebels of South 
China, like their predecessors, the 
Tai-pings, are all cueless. The adoption 
of the calendar of Western nations is also 
approved by imperial edict. Premier 
Yuan Shi-kai has now, by the resignation 
of the Regent and the appointment of one 
of his friends as the Chinese guardian of 
the Emperor, become the supreme power 
in Peking. He has opened negotiations 
with the revolutionists on the Yang-tse 
by despatching his trusted ally, Tang 
Shao-yi, to Han-kow to see if an agree- 
ment cannot be reached with General Li 
Yuan-hung. The armistice has been ex- 
tended to December 21 for that purpose. 
The revolutionists still insist upon a re- 
public, but perhaps now that the Throne 
has yielded everything essential they may 
be willing to compromise on a constitu- 
tional monarchy, either with the present 
incumbent or some Chinese as Emperor. 
Disorder and distress are increasing in 
the country at large. Business is at a 
standstill; bands of brigands roam thru 
the provinces, and thousands are on the 
verge of starvation. Neither revolution- 
ists nor imperialists have funds for the 
support of administration or the payment 
of their troops, and foreign capitalists are 
afraid to make loans to either party, for 
fear lest the other prove victorious and 
repudiate payment. 


























“Wer HAD ACTUALLY BEGUN OUR Lona, Lone JOURNEY.” 


Color illustration by CHARLES Pears from Two Years 
Before the Mast, by Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr. Illustrated 
holiday edition with Introduction by Str WILFRED GREN- 
FELL. Copyright, 1911, THe MacmIiLtan Company. 





























A Classic of the Sea 


BY JACK LONDON 


{Thru the courtesy of The Macmillan Company we are able to include in this issue 


one of the beautiful colored plates illustrating their new edition of Dana’s 


Before the Mast.” 


“Two Years 


Jack London, who needs no introduction, writes the. following character- 


istic description of the changes that have come in the seafaring world since the publication 


of this book.—EpiTor.] 


NCE in a hundred years is a book 
O written that lives not alone for 
its own century, but becomes a 
document for the future centuries, Such 
a book is Dana’s. When Marryat’s and 
Cooper’s sea novels are gone to dust, 
stimulating and joyful as they have been 
to generations of men, still will remain 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Dana’s 
book is the classic of the sea, not because 
there was anything extraordinary about 
Dana, but for the precisely contrary rea- 
son that he was just an ordinary, nor- 
mal man, clear-seeing, hard-headed, con- 
trolled, fitted with adequate education to 
go about the work. He brought a 
trained mind to put down with un- 
troubled vision what he saw of a certain 
phase of work-a-day life. There was 
nothing brilliant nor flyaway about him. 
He was not a genius. 
He was overlorded neither by sen- 


timent nor by imagination. Other- 
wise he might have been guilty 
of the beautiful exaggeration in Mel- 
ville’s “Typee”’. or the imaginative 


orgies in the latter’s “Moby Dick.” It 
was Dana’s cool poise that saved him 
from being spreadeagled and flogged 
when two of his mates were so treated; 
it was his lack of abandon that prevented 
him from taking up permanently with 
the sea, that prevented him from seeing 
more than one poetical spot, and more 
than one romantic spot on all the coast 
of Old California. These apparent de- 
fects were his strength. They enabled him 
magnificently to write,and for all time, 
the picture of the sea life of his time. 
Written close to the middle of the last 
century, such has been the revolution 
worked in man’s method of trafficking 
with the sea that the life and conditions 
described in Dana’s book-have passed 
utterly away. Gone are the crack clip- 
pers, the driving captains, the hard-bitten 
but efficient foremast hands. Remain 
only crawling cargo tanks, dirty tramps, 
greyhound liners, and a somber, sordid 


type of sailing ship. The only records 
broken today by sailing vessels are those 
for slowness. They are no longer built 
for speed, nor are they manned before 
the mast by so sturdy a sailor stock, nor 
ait the mast are they officered by sail- 
carrying captains and driving mates. 

Speed is left to the liners, who run the 
silk and tea and spices. Admiralty 
courts, boards of trade and underwriters 
frown upon driving and sail carrying. 
No more are the free-and-easy, dare- 
devil days, when fortunes were made in 
fast runs and lucky ventures, not alone 
for owners, but for captains as well. 
Nothing is ventured now. The risks of 
swift passages cannot be abided. Freights 
are calculated to the least fraction of per 
cent. The captains do no speculating, no 
bargain-making, for the owners. The 
latter attend to all this, and by wire and 
cable rake the ports of the seven seas in 
quest of cargoes, and thru their agents 
make all business arrangements. 

It has been learned that small crews 
only, and large carriers only, can return 
a decent interest on the investment. The 
inevitable corollary is that speed and 
spirit are at a discount. There is no 
discussion of the fact that in the sailing 
merchant marine the seamen, as a class, 
have sadly deteriorated. Men no longer 
sell farms to go to sea. But the time of 
which Dana writes was the heyday of 
fortune-making and adventure on the 
sea—with the full connotation of hard- 
ship and peril always attendant. 

It was Dana’s fortune, for the sake of 
the picture, that the “Pilgrim” was an 
average ship, with an average crew and 
officers, and managed with average dis- 
cipline. Even the hazing that took place 
after the California coast was reached 
was of the average sort. The “Pilgrim” 
savored not in any way of a hell ship. 
The captain, while not the sweetest- 
natured man in the world, was only an 
average Down East driver, neither bril- 
liant nor slovenly in his seamanship, 
neither cruel nor sentimental in the treat- 
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ment of his men. While, on the one 
hand, there were no extra liberty days, 
no delicacies added to the meager fore- 
castle fare, nor grog or hot coffee on 
double watches, on the other hand the 
crew was not chronically crippled by the 
continual play of knuckle-dusters and be- 
laying pins. Once, and once only, were 
men flogged and ironed—a very fair 
average for the year 1834, for at that 
time flogging on board merchant vessels 
was already well on the decline. 

The difference between the sea life 
then and now can be no better epitomized 
than in Dana’s description of the dress 
of the sailor of his day: 

“The trousers tight around the hips, and 
thence hanging long and loose around the 
feet, a superabundance of checked shirt, a 
low-crowned, well-varnished black hat, worn 
on the back of the head, with half a fathom 
of black ribbon hanging over the left eye, and 
a peculiar tie to the black silk neckerchief.” 

Tho Dana sailed from Boston only 
three-quarters of a century ago, much 
that is at present obsolete was then in 
full sway. For instance, the old word 
larboard was still in use. He was a mem- 
ber of the larboard watch. The vessel 
was on the /arboard tack. It was only 
the other day, because of its similarity in 
sound to starboard, that larboard was 
changed to port. Try to imagine “All 
larboard bowlines on deck!” being shout- 
ed down into the forecastle of a present 
day ship. Yet that was the call used on 
the “Pilgrim” to fetch Dana and the rest 
of his watch on deck. 

The chronometer, which is merely the 
least _imperfect timepiece man has de- 
vised, makes possible the surest and easi- 
est method by far of ascertaining longi- 
tude. Yet the “Pilgrim” sailed in a day 
when the chronometer was just coming 
into general use. So little was it depend- 
ed upon that the “Pilgrim” carried only 
one, and that one, going wrong at the 
outset, was never used again. A navi- 
gator of the present would be aghast if 
asked to voyage for two years from Bos- 
ton, around the Horn to California, and 
back again, without a chronometer. In 
those days such a proceeding was a mat- 
ter of course, for those were the days 
when dead reckoning was indeed some- 
thing to reckon on, when running down 
the latitude was a common way of find- 
ing a place, and when lunar observations 
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were direly necessary. Very few mer- 
chant officers of today ever make a lunar 
observation and a large percentage are 
unable to do it. 

“September 22d.—Upon coming on deck at 
seven bells in the morning we found the other 
watch aloft throwing water upon the sails, 
and looking astern we saw a small, clipper- 
built brig with a black hull heading directly 
after us. We went to work immediately, and 
put all the canvas upon the brig which we 
couid get upon her, rigging out oars for stud- 
ding-sail yards; and continued wetting down 
the sails by buckets of water whipped up to 
the mast head. . . . She was armed, and full 
of men, and showed no colors.” 

The foregoing sounds like a para- 
graph from “Midshipman Easy” or the 
“Water Witch” rather than a paragraph 
from the soberest, faithfulest and most 
literal chronicle of the sea ever written. 
And yet the chase of the brig “Pilgrim” 
by a pirate occurred on September 22, 
1834—only two generations ago. 

Dana was the thorogoing type of man, 
not overbalanced and erratic, without 
quirk or quibble of temperament. He 
was efficient, but not brilliant. His was 
a general all-around efficiency. He was 
efficient at the law; he was efficient at 
college; he was efficient as a sailor; he 
was efficient in the matter of pride, when 
that pride was no more than the pride-of 
a forecastle hand, at $12 a month, in his 
seaman’s task well done, in the smart 
sailing of his captain, in the cleanness 
and trimness of his ship. 

There is no sailor whose cockles of the 
heart will not warm to Dana’s descrip- 
tion of the first time he sent down a 
royal yard. Once or twice he had seen 
it done. He had got an old hand in the 
crew to coach him. And then, the first 
anchorage at Monterey, being pretty 
thick with the second mate, he got him 
to ask the mate to be sent up the first 
time the royal yards were struck. “For- 
tunately,“ as Dana describes it, “I got 
thru without any word from the officer, 
and heard the ‘well done’ of the mate, 
when the yard reached the deck, with as 
much satisfaction as I ever felt at Cam- 
bridge on seeing a ‘bene’ at the foot of a 
Latin exercise.” 

“This was the first time I had taken a 
weather ear-ring, and I felt not a little 
proud to sit astride of the weather yard- 
arm, past the ear-ring, and sing out 
‘Haul out to leeward!’” He had been 
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over a year at sea before he essayed this 
able seaman’s task, but he did it, and he 
did it with pride. And with pride he 
went down a 400-foot cliff, on a pair of 
top-gallant studding-sail halyards bent 
together, to dislodge several dollars’ 
worth of stranded bullock hides, tho all 
the acclaim he got from his mates was: 
“What a d—d fool you were to risk your 
life for half a dozen hides!” 

In brief, it was just this efficiency in 
pride, as well as work, that enabled Dana 
to set down, not merely the photographic 
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detail of life before the mast and hide- 
droghing on the coast of California, but 
of the unvarnished, simple psychology 
and ethics of the forecastle hands who 
droghed the hides, stood at the wheel, 
made and took in sail, tarred down the 
rigging, holystoned the decks, turned in 
all-standing, grumbled as they cut about 
the kid, criticised the seamanship of their 
officers, and estimated the duration of 
their exile from the cubic space of the 
hide-house. 


Guten Eten, CAL. 


A Christmas Hymn 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


"Twas humble Mary bore God’s son— 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 

Than He there was no lowlier one, 
Hosanna! 

Within a manger He was laid, 

Where oxen lowed and asses brayed, 

Where gentle Mary softly praved, 
“Hosanna! Hosanna!” 


Afoot came alien travelers three, 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 

From distant lands the babe to see, 
Hosanna! 

Above their heads the night arched wide, 

They took a star to be their guide, 

And so trod Christward side by side, 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 


God chooseth thee—He chooseth me, 
Hosanna! Hosanna!" 

However humble we may be, 
Hosanna! 

His will it is to manifest 

Himself within each human breast, 

So we may bear His image blest— 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 


The lords of life shall bend the knee, 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 

Before the heart of thee and me— 
Hosanna! 

When Christ is born and cradled there, 

What holier hostel anywhere? 

Make haste, then, heart, such bliss to bear— 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 


New YorxK City 
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E may hold, with proximate 
W truth, that the illustrated books 
of the season, into which pub- 
lishers crowd too many of their books, 
are of two general sorts: the books we 
should welcome at any season at all, and 
those which we tolerate because Christ- 
mas is coming. And the books new in 
their matter as well as their manner have 
first innings. 

Peter Pan is, in one sense, not pre- 
cisely new; but a Peter Pan book writ- 
ten after the. play—that at least is new, 
and very welcome. The playgoer will 
not find the drawings by F. D. Bedford 
altogether satisfactory; he will crave the 
Captain Hook of the stage, not the page; 
he will wonder if it is really better to 
have a Puck-like Peter instead of the 
inimitable Maude-Adams Peter; but, on 
second thoughts, he will be glad that Mr. 
Bedford did not try to inspire himself 
from either the American or the English 
theatrical performances. His style is 
airy and fanciful; not the inspired-fanci- 
ful of Arthur Rackham, but expressing 
an easily comprehended kind of fancy. 
Mr. Barrie himself has done more than 
“storify” a play. 

Better to read, however, than any 
warming over, even a sublimated rehash, 
is the thing itself. One who is not 
afraid of.a published play cannot do 
better than take up Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird in the new edition, with color pic- 





“By J. M. Barrie, New York: 
$1.50 


1PETER AND WeENDy. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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turts by F. Cayley Robinson.? Not that 
the pictures equal in beauty the Belgian 
poet’s book, translated with success by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, nor can 
anything rival the beauty of the staging 
of the Blue Bird as it is given in our 
own theaters. Yet there is beauty here. 
This edition differs from its prede- 
cessors, not in the pictures alone, and the 
big pages, but in the fact that the text 
contains the latest alterations and addi- 
tions made by the author for the Paris 
production. Some of the scenes—not 





London and New York performances. 

Since we are admiring works of the 
imagination, let us record the issue of 
A Viking’s Love and Other Tales of the 
North, by Ottilie A. Liljencrantz.* This 
is not a translation ; the author was born 
in Chicago. She died there, too, a year 
ago, and we welcome this somewhat 
elaborate edition of some of her best 
work. Neither is Mr. Rolleston’s work a 
translation precisely; tho in the course 
of it some of the ancient tales, told in 
Gaelic once, and still so told, are ren- 
dered into English Mr. Rolleston’s 
book is essentially a popularization ; but 

"THE Biv BE Biro. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
$4.50. 


3A Vixino’s Love, Etc. By Ottilie A. Liljencrant:. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

*Mytus aND LEGENDs oF THE CeLtIc Race. By 7 
W. Rolleston. 64 full-page illustrations by Stephen 
Reid. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Cou. $2.50. 

See also THe KILTARTAN WoNDER Book, by Lady 
Gregory (Dutton; $1.50): intended primarily for chil 
dren, but capable of pleasing grown-ups, too. 


A airy Play in “Six Acts. By 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
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it is, essentially again, an honest popu- 
larization. The writer has read widely, 
and a great deal of his reading has been 
given to the field of the present volume; 
but, being no specialist, he is at no pains 
to conceal his borrowings, telling us, in- 
stead, where we can study further into 
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but it is a risk worth taking. What a 
glorious paganism it is—tho the word 
paganism is here to be taken literally, 
and not in the modern fashionable sense. 
Mr. Rolleston happens to be an Irish 
Celt, but you do not have to be a fellow 
Irishman to share his interest in study- 
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FROM BARRIE’S “PETER AND WENDY” (SCRIBNER’S) 


the myths and folk lore of the puzzling 
race—if it is a race—which he himself 
represents as well as describes. One is 
in danger of falling into enthusiasm (1 
use the cold old eighteenth century sense 
of the word) in examining Celticism; 


ing this people that spread over all Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, out of no one 
knows where, coloring the language and 
civilization of every land they conquered - 
and, in time, lost, and inspiring not a 
little of foreign literature, besides (in 
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time, again) creating their own. I am 
glad that Mr. Rolleston takes a fling at 
the word Anglo-Saxon (he is not the 
first here, either), for the word should 
surely be Anglo-Celtic. Who indeed 
were the people who held Britain before 
the Angles and Saxons, the Danes and 
the Northmen, came? Whom did Cesar 
conquer, if not Celts? And the legends 
Mr. Rolleston tells us of belong to us all, 
and not exclusively to those of us who 
are descendants of William the Con- 
queror’s bullies, or the “‘Anglo-Saxon” 
contingent of blond beasts. 

Tie Celts, you may remember, once 
sacked Rome, but they did not destroy 
quite everything they found there, leav- 
ing monuments and statues enough to 
furnish illustrations for H. B. Walter’s 
Art of the Romans It isa handsome 
volume, without the fussiness of decora- 
tion that would be inappropriate to the 
theme. Sol'd merit is the characteristic 
here, and also in J. C. Stobart’s 
Greece, with even finer illustrations.® 
We like the words with which Mr. 
Stobart prefaces his book: “With 
the progress of research,” he writes, 
“classical scholarship tends more and 
more toward narrower fields of special- 
ization. Real students are now like 
miners working underground, each in 
his own shaft, buried far away from 
sight or earshot of the public, so that 
they even begin to lose touch with one 
another. This makes. an occasional sur- 
vey of the whole field of operations not 
“nly necessary for interested onlookers, 

but also serviceable to the schol- 
ars themselves.” Mr. Stobart is fortu- 
nate in the moment of his book’s appear- 
ance, for it is now possible worthily to 
illustrate the prehistoric culture of 
Greece, and to link it up in some wise 
with the classical periods. For both the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford and the 
British Museum have lately added to 
their collections magnificent models of 
the treasures of Crete and Mycene. 
These are reproduced in color. 

It is a far cry from the Glory that 
was Greece to the Mystery that was 
Medievalism, but books can be found to 

OTHE Art OP THE “Romans. By H. B. Walters. 
72 plates and 10 illustiations in the text. New York: 
The Macmillan Cc $5 

®°Tue Glory THAT WaAs GREECz. 


lenic Culture and Civilization. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A Survey of Hel- 
By J. C. Stobart. 
$7.50. 


Caffin. New York: The Century Co. 
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bridge it. One of these is the very beau- 
tiful volume in the Connoisseurs’ Li- 
brary entitled Illuminated Manuscripts.’ 
“An attempt is made,” writes the modest 
author, “‘to sketch the history of the 
illumination of vellum manuscripts, from 
classical times down to the decay and 
virtual disuse of the art which resulted 
from the introduction of print- 
ing” ; an attempt which is richly served 
in the beauty of the many plates and of 
the ample letterpress. And if one wishes 
to breathe the ecclesiastical-esthetical 
atmosphere while reading of the illumi- 
nation of the sacred books, let him read, 
synchronously, Mr. Collins’s impression- 
istic Cathedral Cities of Italy.® 
But there is also an art of the far 
East in which this western world takes 
a keen delight today, and we welcome 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s study of the 
Japanese painters.* Each of his volumes 
has. fifty or sixty beautiful collotypes, 
many of them, especially those illustrat- 
ing the earlier periods, introducing the 
reader to an art with which he is likely 
to be most unfamiliar. Mr. Morrison 
acquits himself with discretion and abili- 
ty. “One is accustomed to hear the pic- 
torial art of Japan spoken of as if it 
comprised nothing but the color prints, 
and even to hear the Japanese blamed 
for failing to esteem their orints at their 
proper value; which is precisely as tho 
an Asiatic should condemn us for our 
failure to exalt the work of Lancret and 
Lavreince above that of Titian and Mi- 
chael Angelo.” Mr. Morrison tells us 
much of the art of old Japan that will 
surely interest those who, at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, or elsewhere, 


chave had an opportunity to learn .the 


rud'ments of Japanese art, secular and 
religious. 

Two books devoted to the history of 
the art of France have lately appeared in 
English, the admirable study of M. 
Hourticq in translation, and Mr.Caffin’s 
Story of French Painting.*° Mr. Caffin 
in his very first chapter emphasizes the 





Herbert. 


_TILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. By J. 4M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 
SCATHEDRAL Cities oF Itaty. By W. W. Collins. 


R.I, Illustrations by the Author. New York: Dodd 


Mead & Co. 3.50. 
°THe PAINTERS OF JAPAN. By Arthur Morrison. 
Two Volumes. New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. $35. 


“ArT tN France, By Louis Hourticq. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Tue Story oF Frencn PAINTING. 


New York: 


By Charles H, 
$1.20. 
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fact that France is (as M. de Maulde la 
Claviére has observed) a singular coun- 
try, “slightly Greek, half Latin or Ligu- 
rian, very Gallic or very German, and in 
the West, the country of an intellectual 
gulf stream, dreamers—Celts. “In the 
study of French art 

it is well to remem- 


ber that. France is 
not a ‘Latin’ coun- 
try, pure and = sim- 


ple, any more than 
America, or for that 
matter sritain, is 
‘Anglo - Saxon.” 
And Mr. Caffin (tho 
he never writes pro- 
foundly) is not 
afraid of generaliza- 
tion. M. Hourticq’s 
book has a far great- 
er reference value 
than his—it is in- 
deed a _ masterpiece 
of skilful condensa- 
tion—but The Story 
of France “is  pri- 
marily concerned 
with principles.” 
Superficiality has no 
terrors for Mr. Caf- 
fin, and he _ writes 
very engagingly of 
native and exotic in- 
fluences in French 
art from Francis I’s 


time down to le 
Cubisme. 

More _ profitable 
than the study of 


sensationalism, how- 
ever, is the lesson we 
may learn from 
Winslow Homer, in 
whose death (tho he 
left no  “pupils’) 
America lost one of 
its prophets. To 
Homer the critic of 
the Boston Tran- 
script now devotes a 
large and_ extraordinarily 


by Teisai Hokuba. 
of Arthur 


authorita- 





"THe LiFe aNnD WorKs oF WINSLOW 
William Howe Downes. With illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $6. Let us note, too, the new 
“popular-priced” edition of Elizabeth R. and Joseph 


Homer. By 


Penneli’s Lire oF James McNett WHIsTLeR, pub- 
— by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
3-50. 





A PUPIL OF HOKUSAI 
Girls in the characters of Kioyu and Sofu, 


, Morrison, 
Painters of Japan” (Stokes) 
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tive volume." 
into great detail; 
ograph 


Mr. Downes _ goes 

his leisurely mon- 
is scarcely intended for the 
kind of reader who wants to learn 
“all about’ a subject from a_ ten- 
minute book review. The basis of Ho- 
mer’s art was. says 
Mr. Beatty, of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Museum, who fur- 
nishes a brief intro- 
duction, “simple 
truth.” On the oc- 
casion of a visit paid 


to the recluse at 
Prout’s Neck, the 
two of them were 
picking their way 


along the coast, over 
the shelving rocks fa- 
miliar to all of us who 


know the  painter’s 
work, when = Mr. 
Beatty suddenly 
asked : 


“Mr. Homer, do you 
ever take the liberty, in 
painting nature, of mod- 
ifying the color of any 
part?’ 

“Never! Never! 
When I have selected 
the thing carefully, Il 
paint it exactly as it ap- 
pears. Turning toward 
his studio, and pointing 
to the gallery which 
hung along the second 
story, he added: ‘When 
I was painting the Lux- 
embourg picture, I car- 
ried the canvas, repeat- 
edly, from the rocks be- 
low, hung it on that bal- 
cony, and_ studied it 
from a distance with 
reference simply to its 
simple and _ absolute 
truth. Never!’ he re- 
iterated.” 

Such was the fidel- 
ity of this New Eng- 
land painter to the 
scene which had_ in- 
spired the New Eng- 

“But it was the sea that 
By Helen Archibald 
Clarke. New York: Baker & Taylor Co.. $2.50. The 
book is :llustrated with a frontispiece in colors, pho- 
tographs, and many quotations of verse. The author 
writes pleasantly of “Nature: From the Hills to the 


Sea”; “Romance”; “History”; ‘“Friendship,’”’ and 
“Thought.””. Here one may range another of the 


From the collection 
author of “The 
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A VISIT ON THE LAWNS OF THE OLDEN TIME 


An illustration for Hildegarde Hawthorne’s “Lure of the Garden” 





(Century) 
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Homer loved.” As Mr. 
his brother, Charles S. Homer, said of 
him in Maine: “ ‘He did not goin for ex- 
pensive or elaborate tackle, but he usual- 
ly caught the biggest fish.’ One might 
make a parable of this and apply it to his 
art. 

“In the little garden behind the [Scar- 


Downes remarks, 
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Lure of the Garden.** Miss Hawthorne’s 
book is well printed on thick paper, and 
is illustrated in color and in black and 
white—one of the latter we reproduce 
with this review. It is not a book for 
the professional gardener, and hardly for 
connoisseurs, but it is a handsome gift 
book, interestingly written in a some- 





WINSLOW 
Hlis studio at Prout’s Neck, 


HOMER 
Searboro, Me., 


Winslow Homer” 


boro] cottage, surrounded by a high 
board fence, topped with lattice work, 
the artist found recreation and solace in 
raising all sorts of old-fashioned garden 
flowers, such as roses, cinnamon pinks, 
English primroses, marigolds, pansies, 
heliotropes, petunias, etc.,” writes Mr. 
Downes of Homer. I wonder if he 
would not have enjoyed the large square 
octavo written by a granddaughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and entitled The 


illustrated books welcome “‘at any season at all’: THE 
RoMANTIC STORY OF THE MAYFLOWER PiLcrims. And 
Its Place in the Life of Today. By Albert Ch-isto- 
pher Addison. With Numerous Original Illustrations. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. In retelling the old story, 
this author, too, has had the photographer’s collabora- 
tion, scenes, and the volume is decorated thruout with- 
out the overdecoration which is some_ publishers’ 
temptation. From the opnosite coast of the continent 
comes a picture book entitled CALIForRNIA, THE GOLDEN, 
compiled by Paul Elder, and with this sub-title: 
“Camera Siudies by California Artists with Selectiors 
in Prose and Verse from Western Writers’; a hand- 
some book, and elaborate, but printed on an ugly 
brown paper that not even “Art”? makes beautiful, 
tho the contents are none the less excellent. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $2.50. 





PAINTING 
from an illustration in Downes’s “Life 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


“THE GULF STREAM” 


and Works of 


what gossiping way that makes pleasant 
reading, on a variety of subjects not un- 
related to fancy horticulture. A second 
garden book that lies open on our table 
is called The Joy of Gardens, and is 
valuable for its appendix, with its lists of 
perennial plants for the seasons, its de- 
signs for formal gardens, and its numer- 
ous illustrations of American gardens. 
The text of the book is less instructive, 
but full of such enthusiasm as is sug- 
gested by the title.’* Here, too, let us 
note the reissue of the optimistic medi- 
tations of an humble Roadmender,® with 
which Michael Fairless charmed us a 


BTHeE Ture OF THI 





GarveN, By Hildegard Haw 
thorne. With 16 full-page illustrations in full color 
by Jules Guérin, Maxfield Parrish, Anna Whelen Betts 
and Iv anowski, and 32 full page illustrations in black 
and white. New York: The Century Co. $4.50. 

“THE Joy or Garpens. By Lena May McCauley. 
Chicago: Kand, McNally Co. $1.7 ; 

“THe ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 
trated by E. W. Waite. New York: E. P. 
Co $2.50. 


Illus 
Dutton & 
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few years ago, now given the honor of 
a special edition, with eight color plates 
that, for a wonder, harmonize with the 
tone of the book instead of spoiling its 
successful 


effect. And no less color 


FROM BEN KING’S “SOUTHLAND MELODIES” 


illustration distinguishes the new edi- 
tion of the Natural History of Sel- 
borne."® 

It is always good to welcome old 
friends—to walk with old friends—to 
read old books. That is a platitude; but 
some platitudes do not wear their wel- 
come out. And some of the books 
which we count as friends are platitudi- 


THe Natura History AND ANTIQUITIES OF SEL- 
BORNE IN THE County OF SouTHAMPTON. By Gilbert 
White. With illustrations in color by G. E. Collins, 
R.B.A. New York: The Macmillar. Co. $4. 

UTHe Vicar or WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With illustrations in color by Brock, R.I. 

- Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Tue Incotpssy Lecenps. Or Mirth and Marvels. 
With illustrations in color by H. G. Theaker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
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nous: but we don’t think the less of The 
Vicar of Wakefield on that account; nor 
yet of The Ingoldsby Legends." What 
commonplace subjects Shakespeare 
chooses—questions like living and dy- 


(FORBES) 


ing; and he draws analogies between life 
and the stage—an analogy ancient even 
in his day! It has been fashionable for 
a great while to disparage some of the 
masters of platitude—Longfellow, for 
example; yet we observe that Long- 
fellow is read and enjoyed, all the same, 
and his much parodied Hiawatha comes 
to us in a much illustrated edition, the 
pictures being reproductions from photo- 
graphs."8 

We are not enthusiastic over photo- 


THe Sonc or HiawatuHa. By Henry Wadswort! 
Longfellow. With an introduction by Dr. Frank W 
Gunsaulus. And with illustrations tf Wa-ya-ga-mug 
and the Indian Players from photographs Grace 
Chandler Horn. The Players’ Edition. icago . 
Rand, McNally Co. $2. 
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graphic illustrations; there are too many 
of them, and too many drawings nowa- 
days resemble photographs — as do 
Sorolla’s huge paintings that we lately 
praised with such exaggeration.’® But 
in the case of a volume like Ben King’s 
pleasing Southland Melodies,’ or this 
Hiawatha, there are excellent reasons 
for photographic illustrations; in the 
latter instance the pictures were taken 
at performances of the poem as enacted 
by Ojibway Indians on the Michigan 
shore. Many of the illustrations are re- 
produced in color. 

In color, too, but free from any sug- 
gestion of the photograph, are Charles 
Robinson's illustrations for The Senst- 
tive Plant.** The book is a beautiful 
one, and the poem is preceded by an in- 
forming introduction of Mr. Gosse’s 
contribution. The title page is wholly 
admirable; so, too, the end-papers. l| 
mention these details because details are 
all-important where fine books are in 
point. But I cannot imagine any one 
preferring to read an illustrated Shelley! 

The list of current reprints includes, 
also, more than one volume of Dickens: 
his Holly Tree, Christmas Carol (this 
time with jolly illustrations in pen-and- 
ink and color, by A. C. Michael), The 
Chimes; and, for those of us who insist 
upon a large page, with clear type and 
numerous illustrations in the text, and 
color plates as well, Pickwick is ready in 











"Which of our illustrators directly compete with the 
camera, and which have loftier imaginations? It is a 
good subject for a doctoral dissertation. Two books 
made up of drawings by best-selling illustrators, hot 
from the press, we offer as first and second prize 
for the best essay on the subject: Charles Dana Gib- 
son’s OtHeR PeropLe (Scribner, $4) -and Harrison 
Fisher’s AMERICAN BeELLES (Decorations by Bertha 
Stuart; Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50). The latter of 
these books has verses by eminent hands to explain— 
or excuse?—the pictures. Mr. Fisher is immensely 
popular, and is exceedingly well paid as an artist; 
why should we say what we think of him? Mr. Gib- 
son is as clever as ever in depicting Other People. 
Another popular illustrator, Howard Chanler Christy, 
furnishes the drawings for a new edition. of Tenny- 
son’s Princess (Bobbs, Merrill Co., $3). The coi- 
laboration yields better results than one could fairly 
hope for, opening the large square volume. But to 
judge fairly the output of American illustrators one 
does well to refer to the first ANNUAL OF THE SOcIETY 
oF Ittustrators, with an _ Introduction by Royal 
Cortissoz (Scribner’s, $3). It is ten years since the 
organization of the society, which now gives each of 
its members “the privilege of sending one drawing of 
his own choice, preferably unpublished.” Deceased 
members as well as living ones are represented here, 
and this volume has a high value on the historical 


: Kinoc’s SourHLAND MELopres, Illustrated 
with photographs by Essie Collins Matthews and 
Leigh Richmond Miner. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.50. 
"THE SENsITIVE PLant. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.50. 
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two massive volumes.**? Next year 
marks the centenary of Dickens’s birth; 
there will, doubtless, be many celebra- 
tions of the occasion; but to me it seems 
that none of them will be worth more 
than the issue of his works in an illus- 
trated edition, upon which THe INDE- 
PENDENT has already commented: an 
ample-paged, moderate-priced edition, 
with numerous illustrations chosen from 
the work of the old timers.** Nor is 
Thackeray altogether forgotten at this 
Christmas season, for we have a new 
edition of The Rose and the Ring, 
with pictures redrawn from Thackeray's 
own.** No doubt Mr. Monsell’s pictures 
will please youngsters as well as or 
better than Thackeray’s incorrect draw- 
ings, but Thackeray had ten times the 
vigor and spontaneity of the gentleman 
who undertakes the thankless task of 
improving upon him. Other Christmas 
books, pure and simple, are The Twelfth 
Christmas, a Christ-child legend woven 
into dramatic verse; The Boy Who 
Brought Christmas, a pleasant tale for 
old and young, by Alice Morgan; Christ- 
mas at Big Moose Falls, a story of a 
Wisconsin mining camp and of French- 
Canadian lumbermen; One Night in 
Bethlehem—one night being the night; 
Mr. Tarkington’s Beasley's Christmas 
Party (a less conventional but by no 
means less enjoyable interlude, if we 
compare it with most of these volumes), 
and the semi-devotional works entitled 
Christmas in the Heart, Christmas Roses, 
Christmas Bells, etc.*5- More attractive 





“THe Horry Tree. Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co. 50 cents. A 
Curistmas Carot. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 
$2. Tue Cuimes. Illustrated by F. S. Coburn. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. THe PostHvu- 
MOUS PAPERS OF THE PicKwIcK ClUB. 

Cecil Aldin. Two volumes. 
& Co. $7.50. 2 

*%The Centenary Edition, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, in which we have just received MuIsceL- 
LANEOUS Papers, reprinted from the Morning Chron- 
icle, the Daily News, Household Words, and other 
journals, with an introduction by B. W. Matz. $1 
each 3ut the centenary has also suggested to a 
New York publisher the reissue of John. Foster’s 
Lire oF CHar tes DICKENS, in what is called the Me- 
morial Edition (2 vols., over soo illustrations, $7; 
Baker & Taylor Co.). 

*Tue Rose AND THE RING. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Re-illustrated by J. R. Monsell. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

*Tine Twe.rtma CHRISTMAS, 


Illustrated by 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


By Marjorie Benton 


Cooke. Chicago: Forbes & Co. soc. Tur Boy Wo 
Broucut Curistmas. By Alice Morgan. Illustrated 
by John Jackson. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 


Page & Co. soc. CHRIstmas at BIG Moose FALts., 
By Charles S. Wood. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
7sc. One Nicut 1n BetHLteHEeM. By W. J. Dawson. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co. Tue IpyYLL oF 
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than the last named—albeit uncolored !— 
is Dr. Van Dyke’s Sad Shepherd, a 
charming gloss upon Scripture, such as 
is rarely successfully compassed.”* And, 
tho we already have it in another book, 
bound up with other tales, we are glad 
to receive O. Henry’s Gift of the Wise 
Men, a masterly story by a masterly 
storyteller.” The illustrator in his 
frontispiece shows us the exchange of 
gifts between the devoted pair who are 
the characters of the tale, and it is pleas- 
ant to note that the heroine (who had 
sacrificed her hair to buy her husband a 
fob) has just as much hair as ever she 
had. Probably the illustrator is the only 
living person who has had a chance to 
read The Gift of the Magi, and has 
wasted his chance. 

Mr. Wister’s Virginian is another 
new-old favorite that comes to us decked 
out with new illustrations.2® Mr. Wister 
lately had the pleasure of reading his 
own obituary, and learning how much 
this story of the plains has meant to the 
world ; let us hope that he will, before he 
really does die, write another story 
almost as good. 





THE SHEPHERD, CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART, CHRISTMAS 
Roses, CuristMaAs BE ts, ibid., 50 cents each. WHAT 
OF THE Merry CHRISTMAS? and WHat or THE HAppy 
New Year? By Jane Ellis Joy. New York: Duffield 


& Co. 30c each. 
_*THE SAD SHEPHERD. By Henry Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. From another pub- 


lisher, Frederick A. Stokes Co., comes THE SyRIan 
SHEPHERD’s Psatm (the Twenty-third), with an illus- 
tration in color, and an introduction by Jules Guérin, 
and appreciations (that we could spare) by excellent 
“pulpit orators”; also metrical versions. 50 cents. 

“THe Girt or THE Wise MeN. By O. Henry. Ii- 
lustrated by Charles M. Relyea. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents. 

THe VircIntan. By Owen Wister. New edition. 
With illustrations by Charles M. Russell, and drawings 
from Western scenes by Frederic Remington. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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If calendars are not books, some of 
them come nearer to so being than many 
of the abiblia published in time for the 
Christmas season of charity. We have 
received a number of calendars from 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co.; calendars 
of many sizes, prices and series. Of the 
“Authors” type of calendar, there are 
both the new-quotation-every-day kind 
(Longfellow, Tennyson, Ruskin and 
“The Christian Year”; 40 cents each), 
and the turnover type, two months and 
one quotation to the sheet (a larger 
one). Certainly the Dickens calendar 
(75 cents) ought to prove popular in the 
novelist’s centenary year. Then there is 
the “That Reminds Me” calendar, a 
sheet to a week, and plenty of space for 
jotting down engagements and a pencil 
to jot them with (75 cents). And there 
are so many art calendars, and travel 
calendars, and sentiment calendars (all 
of them that we have looked into well 
printed and tasteful) that there is no 
noting them all. 

One lesson there is in the issue of all 
these Christmas books, and that is the 
lesson that they need not, in order to be 
attractive, be expensive. That is borne 
out in such a volume as Mr. Stearns’s on 
The Midsummer of Italian Art.”® It is 
borne out, too, in such a little series as 
that of the “Master Painters.’’*° 

New York City. 








*Tur MipsumMER oF ITAL1an Art. By Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2. 

S0MAsTER PAINTERS. From the Works of John Rus- 
kin. Van Dyck; Reynolds; Titian. 50 cents each. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. These little books 
are profusely illustrated in color. They open with a 
note which gives the bare outline of the career; there 
follow passages gleaned from various pages of Rus- 
kin’s works, bearing on the subject of the volume. 


My Little Boy 


BY MAY PRESTON SLOSSON 


Tue other children grow so tall! 
I would not wish it otherwise, 
And yet—we mothers lose them all, 
They grow to Men before our eyes— 
My little, little boys! 


But he, who slipped away in Spring, 
Six summers on his shining head, 
His baby eyes still wondering, 
He only, tho long years have sped, 
Is still my little boy. 
New York Crrvy. 
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THE CHILDREN'S CHRISTMAS 


~BY MONTROSE 


Special Editions 


*The Big Book. of Fairy Tales. Edited by Walter 
aie and illustrated by’Charles Robinson. New 


ork: H. M. Caldwell Co. $2.50. 

*Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Illus- 
trated by N. C Wyeth. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


All Shakespeare’s Tales. Tales from Shakespeare by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and Tales from Shake- 
speare by Winston Stokes. Illustrated by M. L. 

irk. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 

*A Child’s Book of Stories. Selected and arranged 
by Penrhyn W. Coussens. With pictures by Jes- 
sie Willcox Smith. New York: Duffield Co. 


$2.25. 

*Little Pord Fauntleroy. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Newly illustrated by Reginald Birch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The Treasure Book of Children’s Verse. 
Mabel and Lillian Quiller-Couch. 
color by M. Etheldreda Gray. 
der & Stoughton. $5. 

The Book of Baby Beasts. Pictures in color by E. 
J. Detmold. Descriptions by Florence E. bug. 
dale. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. $3.50. 

*Aesop’s Fables. Tllustrated by E. Boyd Smith. ew 
York: The Century Co. 

*The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


Arranged by 
Illustrated in 
New York: Hod- 


$2. 
By Robert Browning. 


Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50. 
*The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. With illustrations and designs by 
Frederic Remington, Maxfield Parrish and N. C. 
yeth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and Girls. Being selected 
lives freely retold by W. H. Weston. With 
drawings in color by W. Rainey. London: T. 

_C & ELC, Jack. 7/6. 

When Knights were Bold. By Eva March Tappan. 

., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

King Arthur’s Knights: The Tales Retold for Boys and 
Girls. By Henry Gilbert. Hlustrations in color 
by Walter Crane. London: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


7/6. 

The Children’s Shakespeare: Being Stories from the 
Plays with Illustrative Passages. Told and chosen 
by Alice Spencer Hoffmann. [Illustrated in color 
by Charles Folkard. New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Co. $3. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By 
Daniel DeFoe. Illustrated in color by W. B. 
Robinson. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co 


$1.50. 

*Tom "Brown's School Days. By Thomas Hughes. 
With numerous illustrations made at Rugby 
School by Louis Rhead. With an introduction by 
W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$1.50. 

Pinocchio: The Tale of a Puppet. By C. Collodi. 
Translated from the Italian by M. A. Murray. 
Illustrated by Charles Folkard. New York: 

Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 
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Buyers of children’s books have very 
little idea of classification, and they .are 
more than likely to ask first for those 
books that are large and beautiful ; those 
volumes recommended for their cover de- 
signs and for their illustrations. There 
are many such editions this year, among 
the most conspicuous being The Big Book 
of Fairy Tales, edited by Mr. Jerrold 
and illustrated in charming lines by 
Charles Robinson. This will prove a 
priceless treasure for the nursery, and 
owners of the Rhymes and Jingles, a 
companion volume, will welcome it. We 
know of no more royal gift for children. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island has_ such 
drawings by Wyeth as will surely add to 
the buccaneer spirit of the story. What 
a great privilege it will be for a boy to 
gain his first knowledge of this master- 
piece with such incentives as these draw- 
ings. The book, in format and in color, 
is in the Parrish style. 

What bid fair to be an excellent edition 
proved to be a disappointment, for in All 
Shakespeare’s Tales Winston Stokes has 
added to the Lambs’ tales prose versions 
of those plays, wisely omitted by them. 
To aggravate us further, Miss Kirk has 
made illustrations in color which miss the 
beauty of the real characters, and reduce 
them to calendar fitness,—sweet, smocth 
and insipid. In manufacture, the pub- 
lishers have shown some feeling, tho the 
book is heavy beyond measure. 

The selections in A Child’s Book of 
Stories have been wisely made, there 
being only a few hybrids included, and 
Miss Smith has done some of her best 
pictures ; “Jack and the Beanstalk” is par- 
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ticularly filled with the breath of youth. ful Little Lord Fauntleroy, which, since 
It is well to give young readers the rich Mrs. Burnett first wrote it, has gone thru 
heritage of fairy tales rather than to so many editions that this new one 
overburden them with folk-lore. The from new plates was necessitated. In 


(Rand McNally Co ) 
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From the Players’ edition of “Hiawatha” 








compiler has wisely omitted historical and order to celebrate the event, Mr. Birch, 
ethnological matter. the originator of the Fauntleroy costume, 

With much the same appearance, tho has made new pictures, some of them in 
not of the same type, is that ever delight- color. This story has lost none of its 
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charm for the present reviewer, even tho 
he has grown up. In fact, since reading 
“The Secret Garden,” he is firmly con- 
vinced that Mrs. Burnett’s powers have 
ripened into richer harvest. 

Small children will like the histories of 
small animals contained in The Book of 
Baby Beasts. The artist, Mr. Detmold, 
has been fortunate in obtaining reproduc- 
tions of his color plates that reveal all the 
pinkness of babyhood. There are some 
clever verses, and the text is simple; in 
addition, the type is splendidly large. 
Many pleasant stories may be culled from 
this portfolio yolume. 

The publishers have been wise in giv- 
ing a rich cover of blue and gold and 
green to The Treasure Book of Chil- 
dren’s Verse, but we must confess our 
disappointment when we saw the medi- 
ocre color plates and. the haphazard 
arrangement of the poems. Notwith- 
standing a few commonplace inclusions, 
the Misses Quiller-Couch have not failed 
to gather into their sumptuous anthol- 
ogy much that is rich and much that is 
agreeable. 

We would call attention to the Cen- 
tury’s edition of Aesop’s Fables from 
the DeVinne Press. The page is a de- 
light to the eye, not a feature out of taste, 
and Mr. Smith’s drawings are so repro- 
duced and so placed that they look like 
fine originals, or as tho etched. Two 
hundred and three of the fables are used. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to the 
reprinting of Kate Greenaway’s books, 
which have been scarce for so many 
years. The quaint little figures will again 
be welcomed in the nursery, and we still 
believe that a general revival of the 
Greenaway books might lead to the re- 
vival of the Greenaway dress. 

The new Houghton-Mifflin edition of 
Hiawatha is not primarily a child’s book, 
tho I believe that our schools have almost 
monopolized the poem as their own. No 
matter where this volume goes, it is sure 
to attract. The birch-bark end papers 
are effective and the marginal drawings 
fully interpretative. The wide margins 
please us. 

Plutarch has been retold so many 
times that it is simply a matter of choos- 
ing the best version; the editions are 
usually attractive in format, and there is 
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an amount of care shown in the prepara- 
tion of the text. Mr. Weston has ex- 
hibited much skill, and he has been faith- 
ful to the original as far as he could be 
with his object in view. The publishers 
have made an attractive volume. 

The young reader interested in the 
medieval history tale will welcome Eva 
March Tappan’s When Knights Were 
Bold, where are assembled many ac- 
counts of the life of the times—a life 
wherein page, squire and knight, hermit 
friar and pilgrim had each his several 
duties; wherein streets, houses and barter 
were different from what they are today. 
In an attractive manner, and with many 
illustrations of a unique order, Dr. Tap- 
pan has told her story, a blend of custom 
and economics—a social study which 
might prove an incentive for the rehabili- 
tation of Scott. 

Mr. Gilbert’s King Arthur book is 
simply another volume added to the . 
number of retold Malorys. Modernized, 
the text loses some of its flavor, but chil- 
dren would never wade thru difficult 
spelling, and, after all, the essential 
action and chivalry are what one most 
desires. The Walter Crane color plates 
are poorly reproduced, however roman- 
tic in conception. 

Considerable novelty and originality 
distinguish Alice Spencer Hoffman’s re- 
telling of the Shakespeare plays. We 
have always thought it advisable to 
mingle illustrative passages with the nar- 
rative wherever such passages were sim- 
ple enough to be understood without 
additional explanation. This is the policy 
adopted, and, therefore, we obtain much 
more of Shakespeare than usual. 

In whatever form it is put, DeFoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe is always welcome, and 
the Stokes’s importation will find a ready 
market, tho we prefer some other edi- 
tions we have seen. We pitv the boy 
who grows up without having read 
this classic of adventure. And the same 
may be said of Tom Brown’s School 
Days, which is this year illustrated by 
Louis Rhead in line, and sent forth with 
an introduction by W. D. Howells. A 
commendation from the latter is always 
a pleasant matter, but we doubt whether 
it is advisable to place such minute criti- 
cism—negative in a way—before an 
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PIRATES OF TREASURE ISLAND 
From one of Mr. Wyeth’s illustrations for the new Scribner edition 


audience of children. Mr. Howells ob- 
jects to the beer drinking which was the 
custom in old Rugby. His objection only 
emphasizes, and that is bad. It might 
have sufficed to stress the fact that the 
school life at Rugby since Tom’s day has 
changed. Nevertheless, the Harpers’ 
beautiful edition will be enjoyed as much 
as ever, tho the modern athletic story 
sometimes crowds it out. 

Never a season passes but a new edi- 
tion of Pinocchio appears. Even the 
characters in The Wizard of Oz have not 
the popularity of this small Italian 
puppet, whose adventures prove a never- 
failing delight to the young reader. The 
illustrations in black and white are ad- 
mirable, and the color plates show the in- 
fluence of Rackham. 


Nature and Animal Life 


The Land We Live In. The Boys’ Book of Con- 
servation. Overton Price. Foreword by Gifford 
Pinchot. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

*Animal Secrets Told. A Book of Whys. ‘Harry 
ae New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
0. $1.50. 

The Monkevyfolk of South Africa. F. W. Fitzsimons. 

ew York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The Mahatma and the Hare. H. Rider Haggard. 
. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

“Bird Stories Taken y Mm the Works of John Bur- 
roughs. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 80 cents. 

A Book of Nimble Beasts. Douglas English. 
Dana Estes & Co. $2. 

People of the Wild. F. St. Mars. New York: Out- 
ing Publishing Co. $1.25. 

The Blue Goose Chase. A Camera-Hunting Adven- 
ture in Louisiana. Herbert K. Job. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

Secrets of the Hills; and How Ronald Read Them. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 


Boston: 


The educational demand necessitates 
numberless nature books, and it would be 
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well were they all as interesting or as 


potent as The Land We Live In. Chil- 
dren cannot too early be made aware of 
our natural resources or of the manner 
in which we are squandering them. Both 
in text and in illustration, Mr. Price has 
produced an excellent treatise, tho the 
hasty buyer might pass it over because of 
the plainness of the cover. 

There is a fascination in knowing the 
reason why certain animals are as odd as 
they are; why they have such peculiar 
forms and such peculiar habits. We, 
who spend days at the Zoo, look at many 
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things, but we never sce. This is the 
opinion of Mr. Brearley, who proceeds to 
show us what has always been evident, 
but has never been correlated in such an 
interesting way. We all have noses, 
tongues, eyes and mouths, but why it is 
that the eyes of a cat should be in the 
front of the head and a fish’s or a bird’s 
on the side, we have never given time-to 
reason out. Such is Mr. Brearley’s task. 
The book has many delightful secrets in 
it; the illustrations suggest excitement. 
Primates are too much like people for 
people to ignore, and The Monkey Folk 
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of South Africa are queer things. They 
tell their own story in Mr. Fitzsimons’s 
volume. Therein tales are narrated of 
queer habits and of treacherous enemies, 
and the book serves a double purpose—in 
being accurate and in being exciting. 

This year, the rights of animals are 
supported by Rider Haggard in a fantasy 
which is partly story and partly sermon. 
It deprecates the chase as it is carried on 
in England, and the pathetic figure of the 
Hare easily wins our sympathy. The 
chapters on The Coursing, The Shooting 
and The Hunting are filled with action of 
an appealing kind. No guarantee needs 
to be affixed to the work of Mr. Bur- 
roughs, selections from whose books 
form a most. attractive supplementary 
reader, written in a style that charms. 
It will serve as a vivid introduction to 
the study of birds in the Northeastern 
States. 

The remarkable feature about Mr. 
English’s Nimble Beasts consists in the 
two hundred illustrations, many of them 
taken by the camera under conditions 
which are rare. The text is filled with 
narrative and fact, but the photographs, 
reproduced on glazed paper, far surpass 
it in originality. The introductory note 
shows with what scientific accuracy the 
author went to work. 

Both People of the Wild and The Blue 
Goose Chase are nature fictions, the one 
written with considerable vividness, the 
other. attempting in its truthfulness to 
encourage the employment of the camera 
instead of the gun—a peace movement 
among the hunters. 

Geology in one way is a hard subject; 
it deals with rocks. But when the 
scratches on the earth’s surface, and 
when the veins beneath the outer crust 
are described thru the geologic ages, then 
romance predominates. Mr. Craig takes 
his young hero thru the lead mines of 
Scotland, and during his summer vaca- 
tion he learns all the secrets of the hills. 
There is an artificiality about the style, 
but much information is carried in the 
dialog. On every occasion we repeat 
that if a story is worth telling at all it 
should be presented in direct fashion ; the 
effect is much better. Had this book 
been ‘simply told as a geology, it would 
have been more picturesque. Children’s 
literature suffers from just this tendency 
to use fiction as a sugar-coating for fact. 
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Inventions and Useful Arts 


Historic Inventions. Rupert S. Holland. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
*Stories of Useful Inventions. E. Forman. New 

The Century Co. $1. 
Boat- Building and Boating. D. C. Beard. Illustrated 
by the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 
Handicraft for Handy Boys. A. Neely Hall. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $2. 
*The Romance of —_ Charles C. Turner. 
Philadelphia: J. pincott > $1.50. 
The Boys’ Book of Workin -* 5 Stine. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 

The world seems to advance in epochs 
marked by invention. Gunpowder and 
the printing press sevolutionized man- 
kind; such is the popular saying. But 
after reading Mr. Holland and Mr. For- 
man, our opinion is slightly ‘modified. 
For the telescope and the telephone, the 
arc light and the steamboat have opened 
many ways for us that gunpowder could 
never have blazed. Boys will find fas- 
cinating details in Historic Inventions. 
‘Lhere is a decided self-help quality to the 
stories. The cover design shows Progress 
with a telescope in one hand and an air- 
ship in the other. 

There are some who believe that civili- 
zation in the modern sense began when 
the savage, rubbing two stones against 
one another, became aware of fire which 
might be curbed by the will of man. Mr. 
Forman traces the history of many of 
our common blessings. The lamp, the 
stove and the match have romantic 
careers, as have also the house, the clock, 
the boat and the mill. 

Mr. Beard is a boat-builder that boys 
will like. The land-lubber could study 
his book, build his craft by it, go out to 
sea under its direction, and then tie up 
in infinite ways, according to its graphic 
illustrations. No one need fear drown- 
ing if Mr. Beard’s advice is followed; no 
one need bother about expense if his 
cheap designs are adopted. In other 
words, here is a book of practical value. 
The author is a man of the open who is 
a safe guide and a pleasant one. 

_ There is a certain assuring conceit 
about handicraft books that always pro- 
duces hope in the breast of every ama- 
teur carpenter in a household. The light- 
ness and ease with which Mr. Hall and 
writers like him turn out tool-made 
things suggest the wizard’s art. No one 
need go without furniture when boxes 
and barrels are plentiful ; mechanical de- 
vices are easy to fashion; aeroplanes are 
fascinating to construct. With one twist. 
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“according to directions,” brass may be 
changed into ravishing ornaments. There 
is truth in the statement that when one 
purchases a camera, the amount spent in 
et ceteras almost quadruples the cost. 
Mr. Hall and his brothers in trade offer 
tempting suggestions at the least cost 
possible. Parents will be thankful. 

Life is so full of romance that we meet 
it at every street corner. No doubt boys 
have done much to perfect themselves in 
the science of aviation; they have built 
models that fly; they have suggested 
modifications of designs that have proven 
of service. Therefore, Mr. Turner’s his- 
tory of Aeronautics will be greedily de- 
voured. And a most fascinating and 
timely romance it will prove, one that 
that brings the entire subject up to date, 
giving long flight feats, and recording 
the enormous death roll, added to almost 
daily now, as the distances traveled are 
increased. The grown reader will find 
this volume of particular interest. 

Another distinctive record is The Boys’ 
Book of Warships, written from the 
English standpoint, but considering the 
American situation. What is more essen- 
tial is that it analyzes the progress of 
ship-building, which has now reached its 
greatest hight in the super-dreadnought. 
With its comparative tables, it is a useful 
volume that the Stokes have imported. 
Why do not the same publishers have 
prepared a companion volume treating 
more fully of the American navy, whose 
recent mobilization in the Hudson River 
shows it to be advancing rapidly toward 
the standard maintained by Great Brit- 
ain? The book is splendidly illustrated. 

& 
- Indians 
Rolf in the Woods: The Adventures of a Boy Scout 
with Indian Quonab and Little Dog Skookum. 


Wiitten and illustrated by Ernest Thompson 


Scto1. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1 50. 


The indian Book. William John Hopkins. Boston: 
E!.vgkton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

The White Seneca. William W. Canfield. New York: 
x. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Mocco, an Indian Boy. S. M. Barrett. New York: 
Duffiela & Co. $1.25. (A graphic account ot 
the doings of a young warrior.) 

The »boy-scout idea seems to have 


gained headway since last year, and its 
chief, Ernest Thompson Seton, is even 
more active in its behalf. Rolf in the 
Woods is a pleasant story of woodcraft, 
the hero having escaped the brutal 
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tyranny of an uncle. Quonab, the In- 

dian, is his guide, and he helps the boy to - 
fathom all the secrets of hunting. So apt 

a pupil does Rolf become that he is 

chosen as a scout in the war of 1812. Mr. 

Seton, therefore, is now a fiction advo- 

cate as well as a nature “faker’’—not 

such a faker, however, that he cannot fill 

the official post of Naturalist to the 

Government of Manitoba. 

We may have treated the Indian badly, 
and his liberties may have been curtailed 
before the tide of white population. But 
the noble heroism of the red man always 
remains fascinating reading. Schools 
study Hiawatha, tho they refrain from 
Cooper, save in a few of the Leather- 
stocking series. We recommend Mr. 
Hopkins’s book for the reason that it 
adopts a unique method of describing the 
habits and customs of the Indians in a 
story fashion.. There is not much legend 
to the text. But it is saved from dry- 
ness by its graphic descriptions. 

Mr. Canfield’s The White Seneca is 
deserving of special mention, because it 
successfully combines faithfulness of In- 
dian life with a story that has sufficient 
interest to carry the reader to the end. 
There is excitement from the very mo- 
ment that the hero, captured by the 
Senecas, becomes a bone of contention, 
wins a friend and an enemy, adopts the 
Indian’s ways, and fights in the Revolu- 
tionary War, perforce on the British side. 
For the reader of the “betwixt and be- 
tween age” there is a romance, which, 
tho ending abruptly, terminates happily. 


st 
Biography and History 


*The Boy’s Story of Zebulon M. Pike: Explorer of 
the Great Southwest. Edited by M. G. Hum- 
phreys. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 
"On the Trail of Grant and Lee. Frederick Trevor 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
ot Grant for Boys and Girls. Warren Lee 
. New York: . Y. Crowell & Co. 
The Real Captain Kidd: A Vindication. Sir Cornelius 
Neale Dalton. New York: Duffie'd & Co. $1.25. 
The Boy’s Life of Edison. William H. Meadowcroft. 


*. « 
01.59. 


New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
*Charles Dickens and His Girl Heroines. Belle 
Moses. New York: D. Appleton & Vo. $1.25. 


Life Stories for Young People. Translated from the 
German by George P. Upton. This year’s vol- 
umes are: Eric the Red and Leif the Lucky; 
Christopher Columbus; Hernando Cortez; Fran- 
cisco Pizarro; William Penn; George Washing- 
ton; Benjamin Franklin; Maximilian in Mexico. 
Chicago: McClurg & Co. 50 cents each. 


The Dawn of British History. Alice Corkran; New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
From Conquest to Charter. Estelle Ross. New York: 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
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"In Tudor Times. E. L. Elias. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
Elias. 


New York: T. Y. 
*In Stewart Times. E. 4 New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.5 


"A History of England. “c. R. L. Fletcher and Rud- 
yard Kipling. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 


Co. $1.80. 
The Story of France. Mary MacGregor. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 
The First Voyages of Glorious Memory. Frank Elias. 
a Rage ry Co. London: Adam and Charles 
I 
David Crockett: Scout. Charles Fletcher Allen, Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. (A narra 
tive based on trustworthy data; the author at- 
tempts to dispel the clouds beneath which the 
frontiersman has been resting in most books.) 
[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 


Biography for children is still in an 
experimental stage; the short life stories 
are much in vogue; the distorted history 
lessons and ethical sermons of the “Self- 
Help” style have never failed of an 
audience. Tho many biographies are 
published, the field is barren as before. 

Miss M. G. Humphreys believes that 
the way to follow a career is to make use 
of as much of the man’s own record as 
possible. She has published before this 
an excellent account of Catlin—his own 
words slightly modified for juvenile un- 
derstanding, the passages filled in with 
necessary data of her own. The Boy’s 
Story of Zebulon Pike is based on his 
diaries and reports. We wish we could 
feel that it will have wide appeal in the 
children’s rooms of the public library ; 
but it is that type of juvenile book which 
the grown person will more likely read. 
The editing is well done, and the printed 
page agreeable to the eye. 

Not for a long while have we read a 
more absorbing story than On the Trail 
of Grant and Lee, and we were like the 
little girl at school: we were surprised to 
find, after we were through, that it was 
a book of “non-fiction”; that it was a 
history. It was a distinctive idea of Mr. 
Hill’s to entwine the careers of the Grant 
and Lee families. They are both con- 
sidered as heroes—these two generals of 
opposite sides in the Civil strife—and 
there are no “rebel” arguments or preju- 
dices in this new discussion. Lee is 
lauded as a national hero—as Mr. Alder- 
man would say, one who knew the educa- 
tive force of defeat. The text is based 
on authentic record, and the illustrations 
in color are founded on careful study at 
West Point and elsewhere. 

The Crowells issue a Life of Grant 
written by a veteran soldier who served 
under him. Much of the material, there- 
fore. is guaranteed to have come first 
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hand. It is written with the object of 
pointing out the.excellence of the Gen- 
eral’s struggle against odds—a whole- 
some lesson always, even tho we believe 
it to be a little overdone. 

Tho intended for the grown-up, The 
Real Captain Kidd will fascinate the 
young reader, for whom pirates have al- 
ways a thrill. The author claims that 
Kidd is suffering from a _ reputation 
which he never deserved. Give a man a 
bad name and it will stick to him for 
ever. But Sir Cornelius Dalton seeks to 
vindicate Kidd. What a disappointment 
to children ! 

What boy with electrical inclinations 
will not welcome Mr. Meadowcroft’s 
Life of Edison. The wizard is shown in 
his true colors, and, to add to the alive- 
ness of the account, Mr. Edison himself 
has contributed some autobiographical 
notes. The present reviewer heard Mr. 
Edison once remark that he hoped before 
he retired to contribute something of 
permanent value to science. After read- 
ing this short biography, such a remark 
seems all the more modest. 

The Dickens Centennary has been pro- 
ductive of many new books about the 
author of “David Copperfield.” No more 
appropriate study could be had than the 
one just written by Belle Moses, full of 
sympathy and understanding—very per- 
sonal and containing the criticism that 
will serve best to increase the reader’s 
love of the books that never stale. 

Space will not allow us to do more 
than mention the Life Stories for Young 
People, translated in simple style by Mr. 
Upton. Evidently the series is as popular 

here as it is in Germany. 

We are so apt to assume a matter-of- 
fact attitude toward history that the more 
vital social aspects escape us. This is 
true even for children. The Dawn of 
British History considers the customs, 
beliefs and legends of the ancient Briton 
at a time when the Druids held sway. 
The story stops at A. D. 410. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have been very fortunate 
in procuring from abroad a number of 
books of this excellent character. A 
companion volume is From Conquest to 
Charter—a period wherein the Crusades 
figure to a great extent. Each book has 
illustrations. The Story of the Crusades 
(Crowell) is fully told by E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton. 
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Two admirable little studies are In 
Tudor Times and In Stewart Times, 
both of them by E. L. Elias. Particular- 
iy commendable is the arrangement of 
the material, for, instead of viewing the 
periods conventionally, there are different 
phases considered. Under each section, 
therefore, the personalities of the domi- 
nant figures of the times are analyzed— 
figures grouped under kingship, the 


Q 
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Music and Plays 


A Little History of Music. Annette Hullah. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Little Songs for Little People. Pictured by Millicent 
Sowerby, and selected by Githa Sowerby. New 
York: Hodder & Stoughton. $1.25. 

Ruth Arkwright. 

a Charles 
Robinson. New Y $1.50. 

The Silver Thread: and Other Folk Plays for Young 
People. Constance D’Arcy Mackay. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.10. 

Little Plays for Little People. Pictured by Millicent 
Sowerby, and written by Githa Sowerby. New 
York: Hodder & Stoughton. $1.25. 


New 
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From.an illustration for the Century Company’s new edition of 
“ZEsop’s Fables” 


church, the sea, the court, 
science and the like. 

Fletcher’s A History of England is 
chiefly notable for the verses by Rudyard 
Kipling, which are scattered thruout the 
text. These ‘verses have been considered 
in THE INDEPENDENT; it only suffices 
now to say that Mr. Kipling has lost 
none of his swing, however much his 
politics may flavor of imperialism. 

Mary MacGregor’s Story of France is 
a rich volume, and, with its spirited color 
illustrations, .it is an interesting narra- 
tive. It does not deal with the nation as 
a republic; it is otherwise complete. 

In the First Voyages of Glorious 
Memory Mr. Elias takes Hakluyt as his 
source, showing the courage and en- 
durance of the men who sought the 
Northwest Passage, the Gold Coast and 
other places. In tone it is English. 


religion, 


Scenes from Dickens: For drawing-room and ee 
acting. Adapted by Guy Pertwee and edited by 
Ernest Pertwee. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $1.25 


College Comedies. Edwin Bateman Morris. Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Publishing Co. $1. 
Home Games. George Hapgood. Philadelphia: The 


Penn Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

In A Little History of Music we find, 
not a book partaking of the nature of a 
biography, but one concerned with the 
development of the music itself, tracing 
the instruments of different ages and the 
varying forms of musical expression, and 
leaving to others the task of picturing 
the musicians. The book, therefore, will 
appeal more strongly to the musical 
student. The narrative is clear and the 
advice practical. 

A fragile looking gift-book is Little 
Songs for Little People, in which Miss 
Sowerby treats us to her china-blue-eyed 
girls and boys, and in which the other 
Miss Sowerby gathers together some of 
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the familiar jingles with familiar tunes. 
The book is decorative and dainty. 
Those, however, looking for a series of 
Mother Goose rhymes lightly and charm- 
ingly set to music are referred to Ed- 
mond Rickett’s thin volume, many of the 
lyrics (Ditson) having been sung by 
Kitty Cheatam. 

One instinctively turns to anything 
illustrated by Charles Robinson ; while he 
is not so successful in his full page color 
work, his small sketches are characterized 
by light touch and graceful conception. 
Brownikins and Other Fancies deserves 
due consideration because of its originali- 
ty and because of the ease with which the 
playlets might be given in a school or 
parlor. There are not many books of 
plays, and teachers will find Ruth Ark- 
wright’s suggestions excellent. Constant 
Mackay’s Silver Thread contains drama- 
tizations of folk tales which have already 
stood the test of actual presentation by 
social settlements. In most of these col- 
lections the chief idea is the same as that 
which prompted Miss Herts to found the 
Children’s Theater in New York City. 
Any play serves to train children in self- 
expression. Githa Sowerby, with the 
assistance of her sister as artist, has 
dramatized such stories as The Rose and 
the Ring ; but the results are not as prac- 
- tical as the previously mentioned volume. 

For parlor fun during this period of 
the Dickens Centenary, Guy Pertwee’s 
Scenes from Dickens will be welcomed. 

Mr. Morris’s College Comedies are 
filled with the usual mischief to be found 
in high school and university, and it con- 
sists of four plays dealing with the four 
periods of a college man’s life. 

Home Games is a small manual, practi- 
cal in scope and taking up concisely re- 
cipes for parlor fun. 


a 
Fairy Tales 
*The Princess and the Goblin. George MacDoneld. 
: New York: H. M. Caldwell Co. $1.50 
The All Sorts of Stories Book. Mrs. Lang. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.60. 
Honey-Bee. Anatole France. Translated by Mrs, 
John Lane. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


The Runaway Equator. Lilian Bell. Illustrated by 


Peter Newell. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.25. 
The One-Footed Fairy and Other Stories. Alice 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
Kénigskinder; or, The Royal Children. Anna Alice 
Chapin. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
The Enchanted Mountain. Eliza Orne White. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin ‘Co. $1. 
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Sylvia's Travels. Constatice Armfield. 
by Maxwell Armfield. New York: 
& Co. $2.50. 

The Sea Fairies. 


Illustrated 


E. P. Dutton 
L. Frank Baum. Chicago: Reilly 
& Britton Co. $1.28. 

The Witch’s Kitchen; or, The India Rubber Doctor. 
Gerald Young. lIliustrated by Willy Pogany. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

Little Stores for Little People. Pictured by Millicent 
Sowerby, and told by Githa Sowerby. ew York: 


Hodder & Stoughton. $1.25. . 

The Reign of Old King Cole. Edited by J. M. Gib- 
bon. Illustrated y Charles Robinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Reign of King Oberon. Edited by Walter P ait 
rold. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. ew 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Reign of King Herla. Edited by William Can- 
ton. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Kiltartan Wonder Book. Lady Gregory. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. (Irish legend, 


The illustrations are by Margaret Gregory, and 
are in crude color.) . 

Edda and the Oak. Elia W. Peattie. New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. (A story in which 
country richness and city poverty are contrasted, 
in which the green field is lauded above the com- 
forts of a top flat.) 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 


No better introduction to The Princess 
and the Goblin—which long ago won an 
audience for itseli—than the exquisite, 
kindly face of George MacDonald which 
adorns the wrapper. We welcome the 
reprint of this story, with its quaint black 
and white pictures, beside which the 
modern color plates are artificial, We 
felt assured that Mr. Lang would eventu- 
ally run out of ideas for his variegated 
fairy tale books. Hence, his new volume 
lives up to its inconsequent name, tho 
children will flock to it because it is 
issued in the familiar and rich format, 
which makes it a familiar object for the 
Christmas season. ‘ Mr. Lang’s introduc- 
tion is enticing; it reveals his wife and 
himself as most, persistent hunters in the 
literary field. The stories are all full of 
the adventurous quality, and have an. 
element of historical truth. But we 
doubt whether the Story of the Gold 
Beetle, as Mrs. Lang narrates it, is as 
effective as The Gold Bug, which Poe 
made famous. And I believe that boys 
would rather meet D’Artagnan for the 
first time thru the original novel. 

Anatole France’s Honey-Bee should be 
most welcome to readers of the grown- 
up world, as well as to children. The 
text, full of subtle humor, will appeal to 
all lovers of the French satirist. We 


doubt whether, as Mrs. Lane, the trans- 
lator, trusts, this dainty conception, with 
its love element, will take a place by the 
side of Cinderella, but we do believe that 
it will serve to stimulate the imagination 
of the little girl whom M. France found 
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with a book which lauded the glories of 
the cephalopodic mollusc. The illustra- 
tions aim to be greater than they are. 

Peter Newell’s wide-eyed people would 
liven any text, however imitative it might 
be of Lewis Carroll. It is to be regretted 
that Lilian Bell’s Runaway Equator is 
not more delightfully funny to be in ac- 
cord. Her hero is a youth chock full of 
geography, and equinoxes, meteors and 
the equator mix themselves up in his 
dreams. He takes a voyage with Nim- 
bus, named after the clouds, and the two 
capture a trolley car, carrying it into the 
air with them, much to the surprise of 
the passengers who drop off and to the 
consternation of the gripman and the 
conductor, who remain. After many 
facetious adventures, Billy wakes up, 
with a lemon stick in his mouth—a good 
substitute for the Pole. 

There is an element of daintiness in 
Alice Brown’s book of fairy tales, and 
there will be found many ethical lessons, 
such as the one in The Gradual Fairy, 
which is followed by a playlet of simple 
scope. F. Richardson’s illustrations in 
line are filmy and agreeable. 

On its first presentation, K énigskinder 
was recognized as an opera story “suitable 
for children. This prose rendering has 
received the sanction of Humperdinck 
himself. Thruout the text musical mo- 
tives are scattered. Even for grown 
people, it might prove an excellent guide 
to the opera. 

Eliza Orne White’s Enchanted Moun- 
tain carries four children thru many ex- 
periences which strengthen their charac- 
ters. The High Wall Lodge, the No- 
work Castle and the Fare Well Palace— 
each has improving effect on these chil- 
dren, who, when they return home, see 
wherein they have been small about their 
daily duties. The story is mildly enter- 
taining. Attractive features of Sylvia's 
Travels are the cover design and the 
illustrations. A woodcutter’s daughter is 
the heroine of adventures almost as re- 
markable as those of Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

The great fault with most of these 
fairy tales is that they attempt to be 
funny, and therefore they lose much of 
their freshness and spontaneity. After 
the first Oz book, Mr. Baum simply 
varied the model set, and the consequence 
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was that he became monotonous. Never- 
theless, he was entertaining, and his chil- 
dren audiences demanded more and more 
from his prolific pen. To satisfy this de- 
mand—now that he refuses to write any 
more Oz books—this author takes a 
heroine, with an excellent old salt com- 
panion, into the briny deep, where they 
hobnob with the mermaids and are intro- 
duced to salt-sea wonders. These bid 
fair to rival the events befalling the Tin 
Soldier and the Scarecrow. We cannot 
understand why the publishers persist in 
such a commonplace make-up. 

Three collections of fairy tales that 
will prove attractive compilations are 
those which are grouped under the fanci- 
ful jurisdiction of Kings Cole, Oberon 
and Herla. They will, in some ways, 
prove healthy competitors to Andrew 
Lang’s anthologies. 

& 


A Few Books for the Nursery 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Robert Browning. Illus- 
trated by Kate Greenaway. New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 

The Regatta in Amimal Land, Pictured b 


Thompson and described by Clifton Bingham, 
— ) New York: E. P. Dutton 
$1.5 


The Mieeetense of Benjamin and Christabel. Pic- 
tured by Hilda Austin and written by Cyril F. 
a  arrceaed New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co 


The vite “aed Adventures of General Spooley. <A 
















Story of a Toy Soldier. D. W. C. Falls. (Nis- 

ter.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
The Adventures of Prince 

Kebole. A Story of 


the Limbersnigs. Flora 
and Lancelot Speed. 
New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. $1.25. 
Father Tuck’s Annual. 
Edited by Adric Vre- 
denburg. New York: 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
Good and Bad Cats. Pic- 
tures and Verses by 
Frederick White 
New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Go to Sleep. Stella G. 
S. Perry. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
From “The Big Book of Fairies” (Caldwell) 
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*The So-and-So Family. Ethel C. Brown. 
tion by Abbie ——, Brown. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

*The Dutch Twins. co "Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular worth.] 

There is no artist more welcome to the 
nursery than Kate Greenaway, and this 
reprint of her Pied Piper of Hamelin 
gives us the hope that the publishers will 
rapidly put upon the market all of her 
gay pictures—some of them out of print 
for many years. The joyousness of 
childhood never had a better illustrator. 

The Regatta in Animal Land is a very 
humorous pictorial account of boat-rac- 
ing and water contests among the ani- 
mals. Place these clumsy creatures in 
positions familiar to human beings, and 
the humor is all the more effective. La 
Fontaine after all was not so far wrong. 
The color plates and sketches are ex- 
cellent. The Adventures of Benjamin 
and Christabel thru Alphabet-land is not 
very thrilling, and the pictures are more 
stilted and bold in color than bright in 
conception. 

DeWitt Clinton Falls has a clever idea 
in his Adventures of General Spooley, 
the toy soldier cut from a tree in the 
forest. All youngsters, to whom soldiers 
—lead, wood or real—are an attraction, 
will find excitement of a quiet order in 
this picture book. 

The Limbersnig adventures escape be- 
ing cleverly original, tho there is interest 
in the fate of Kebole, who had to take 
Gogo’s medicine to make him grow, and 
who for ever after had to avoid the 
schemes and plots of the _ evil-faced 
and black-hearted wretch. The pictures 
are imaginative, and the cover will 
attract. 

Father Tuck’s Annual contains the 
usual assortment of stories and verses to 
be found in all collections of the kind. 
For quite young people it fills a field 
supplied to older readers by the perennial 
“Chatterbox.” _ 

There are all kinds of felines in Mr. 
White’s Good and Bad Cats, and some of 
the Puzzling Problems are clever. The 
contrast of tempers in some of the verses 
reminds us of the ever famous “Goops.” 

The Go to Sleep stories might also be 
called humdrum narratives, and the hum- 
drum is done on purpose to put the 
reader to sleep. Every motion, every 
word value, is selected for its somnolent 
possibility. Here is a book that warrants 


Introduc- 
New York: E 


Boston: 
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to put to sleep any fretful child, and 
pleasant dreams are promised. 

We recommend Miss Brown’s So- 
and-So Family for its brightness and for 
its graphic and realistic manner. When 
the artist was nine years old, she in- 
vented this prolific family, and she pic- 
tured their doings in drawing books. 
These books have now been hauled from 
their shelves, and form the whole of the 
story now given to young readers. It is, 
therefore, something for nine-year-olders 
by a nine-year-older, and the grown-up 
who does not laugh over this book is 
difficult to please, 

Another book we cheerfully recom- 
mend is Mrs. Perkins’s Dutch Twins, 
pictured and told by her. Much of Hol- 
land, and much of child nature and much 
of sweetness are crammed into this nur- 
sery story, and what makes it all the 
more attractive is that most of the ad- 
ventures befalling this tiny couple are 
softly sketched—so simply, indeed, that 
they might be easily copied by the reader, 


even traced over tracing paper. Here is 
a good bed-time treat. 
& 
Miscellaneous 
One Thousand Books for Children. Penrhyn W. 
Coussens. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


*The Children of the New Forest. 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
Holt & Co. $1.35 

Stories of Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Captain Marryat. 
New York: Henrv 


H. A. Guerber 
$1.25. 


Children’s Stories from Shakespeare. FE. Nesbit. 
With an essay by the late Dr. Furnivall. Lon- 
don: Raphael Tuck & Sons. 

*Gulliver’s Travels. Dean Swift. Illustrated by Al- 
bert E. Jackson New York: P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Sunset the Heroes: Last Adventures of the 
Takers of Trov. W. M. L. Hutchinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

The Story of Parzival: The Foue. Mary Blackwell 
Sterling. New York: E. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A Chevalier of Old France. Fo Harrington Cox 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes. W. D. Munroe. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The ies Deeds of Finn: and other Bardic Romances 

Ancient Ireland. T. . Rolleston. New 
Yo rk: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 


Stories of the Scottish Border. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Platt. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
The Children’s Book of Christmas. Compiled by J. 


. Dier. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

One Hundred Bible Stories for Children. Robert 
nap New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1.50. 

The Story of the Roman People. Eva Masch Tappan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.5 

Stories from the New Testament for Children. Elsa 
Barker. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 


‘he Heart of Youth. Poems Gay and Grave. Jean- 
nette Gilder. Introduction by Frances Hodgson 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Cu 


$1.25. 

Little Folks’ Book of Verse. Edited by Clifton John 
son. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 

The Listen To Me Stories. Alicia Aspinwall. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. (A collection 
of simple tales, suitable for conten aloud.) 


[Volumes starred (*) are of particular value.] 


Burnett. 
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However much we may disagree with 
a bibliography, it is always sure to be 
suggestive in some directions. One 
Thousand Books for Children is not 
over-selective, and it is more inclusive 
than a library of the present would allow. 
It does not disdain the series; it counte- 
nances the Little Colonel. In other 
words, it is up-to-date, leaving to more 
conservative authorities the privilege of 
excluding what the average boy likes to 
read in these modern public school days. 

The Holts are doing a very wise thing 
in reissuing some of the boys’ old favor- 
ites, and the delicacy of E. Boyd Smith’s 
illustrations, in which blues and yellows 
and reds predominate, does much to add 
to the attractiveness of the volumes. 
Captain Marryat is an author of the 
ancient régime; most libraries frown 
upon him. His stories, however, The 
Children of the New Forest among 
them, contain the essential romance and 
action. 

The painstaking work of Mr. Guerber 
is very evident in every page of Stories 
of Shakespeare's Tragedies, but the re- 
sults are lacking in spontaneity. Much 
rather would I have children reach an un- 
derstanding of Shakespeare from the 
original—taking it for better or for 
worse—and reward the mental effort 
with a worthy result. It is one thing to 
study Shakespeare ; another to enjoy him. 

The general scheme and the illustra- 
tions of the Nesbit Shakespeare retold 
are commendable, and the young reader 
will enjoy Dr. Furnivall’s chapter, 
“When Shakespeare Was a Boy.” We 
doubt the advisability of Cymbeline for 
tiny lovers of the Bard of Avon; the 
other stories are fairly well interpreted, 
while the illustrations have a live quality 
that is pleasing. ; 

Gulliver's Travels is always welcome, 
but it is surprising the manner in which 
publishers follow close upon each other’s 
footsteps. There must be a constant sale 
for the many editions of the same things. 
Never a year passes without the duplica- 
tion of volumes. This reissue is very 
attractive, but there are so many of the 
kind to choose from that the buyer can- 
not fail to reach something good in the 
way of edition. 

The heroic souls of young readers will 
thrill over the Last Adventures of the 
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Takers of Troy. Priam’s deeds, Achil- 
les’s invincibility, the taking of Troy—all 
of these are treated in a narrative and in 
pictures that are effective. American 
boys do not find much time for Greek in 
these days of electives at college; there- 
fore, in whatever way they obtain some 
knowledge of the ancient golden days 
may be considered a blessing. 

The author of the Story of Parzival 
goes back to the manuscript of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach for her material, and, 
furthermore, she explains the meaning of 
the story as it applies to the present. She 
proceeds, in an appendix, to construct a 
key for Parzival, and besides supplying 
notes for the text, she outlines the ethical 
teaching of the story and other sundry 
matters. In spite of all this popular 
scholarship, the story of the Holy Grail 
loses nothing of its pure idealism, and it 
should find ready audiences. The story- 
teller will assuredly make use of the book. 

It is the fashion to offer in English 
form and in simple version out-of-the- 
way stories which constitute either the 
tradition or the religion of a people. 
How much such stories are read is a 
question. India’s gods and heroes are 
not as important for culture as the stories 
of the Greek gods. Notwithstanding, 
Mr. Munro’s tales are entertaining. The 
sources are the Ramayana and the Ma- 
habharata. In its handsome form and 
rich cover design this volume will find 
more ready readers among older people. 
There is much in it.explanatory of In- 
dian worship and caste. 

Every couniry has its hero tales, and 
Roland is as necessary to the ideal 
France as Arthur is to Great Britain. 
Professor Cox has very commendably 
adapted from the old French text the 
Chanson de Roland, in which valor and 
treachery are rampant. In his preface 
the author explains how the legend grew 
thru exaggeration from actual fact. 

In scope, the Stories of the Scottish 
Border, based on distinctive ballads, will 
furnish many an absorbing hour to the 
imaginative reader. Not only that, but a 
book of this character will aid the libra- 
rian in reaching the true spirit of the 
originals. The same is to be said of 
The High Deeds of Finn. The material 
is explained in ample prefaces, and pro- 
nouncing indexes are included. 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
From “A Child’s Book of Stories” (Duffield) 
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It is rarely that we have sent to us a 
Christmasy-looking volume. People seem 
nowadays to have a prejudice against the 
jovial countenance of Santa Claus. But 
not so in the Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas, filled with selections and poems and 
words of cheer about the Yule-tide sea- 
son. The text only reminds us that 
everywhere peace and goodwill reign su- 
preme despite the efforts to crush Kris 
Kringle and to turn his reindeer into 
motor car or aeroplane. It were well to 
ponder the editorial from the Sun anent 
whether there is a Santa Claus, and to 
read about the manner in which old 
Christmases were kept. 

The usual assortment of Bible Stories 
from the Old Testament have been 
issued by the Scribners, and the format 
and the illustrations are old-fashioned. 
The book aims to reach very young folk, 
who are too immature to understand the 
Bible. The stories are suitably told. 

But that the Bible may be retold with 
some spirit is well illustrated in Mrs. 
Elsa Barker’s narrative of the New 
Testament, written with great feeling 
and with surprising originality. It is a 
pleasure to commend her book. 

A useful as well as an entertaining 
gift book is Eva March Tappan’s Story 
of the Roman People. In these repub- 
lican days there is much to learn from a 
record such as this. Dr. Tappan is reli- 
able as well as agreeable in style. The 
illustrations are copious. 

Of anthologies there is no end. Miss 
Gilder has done a conscientious piece of 
work, perhaps more thoro than any of 
her competitors this year. Mr. Johnson 
destroys our belief in him by confessing 
that where it has been necessary, he has 
ed'ted for the sake of simplicity and in- 
terest. But as we have said before, it is 
an easy matter to gather poems from a 
rich harvest; it is not so easy to be an 
anthologist. Yet poetry is ever popular 
among the young, so that there is always 
a market for this class of publication. 

& 
Historical Stories 
The Little Count of Normandy. 


ton: C. Page & Co. 
Peggy Owen at 


Evaleen Stein. Bos- 
$1.25. 


Yorktown. Lucy Foster Madison. 


Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. $1.25 

The Young Continentals at Trenton. Tohn T. Mc 
— Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. 
1.2 


A New Ductent Maid. Eliza F. Pollard. New York: 
H. M. Caldwell Co. $1.30. 
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Scouting for Light Horse Harry. John Preston True. 

Boston. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tom Strong: Washington’s Scout. Alfred Bishop Ma- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.2 

The Champion of the Regiment. 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Rocky Fork. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. (The reprint 

of a story which deals with a rural school of the 

Middle West at a time just before the Civil War.) 

The mixture of history and fiction is 
always an effective way of reaching the 
juvenile interest. Since the death of 
Henty, England has not figured so much 
in the stories issued by the American 
publisher. There is only one that has 
come to us this year with a foreign 
atmosphere. The others are strictly local 
and patriotic. ' 

Evaleen Stein has been known before 
for her historical work, and she deals 
now with Raoul, who lived in the time 
of the French King Charles VI. From 
the moment the young hero is stolen by 
a band of robbers, the story moves with 
spirit, a falcon proving no mean aid to 
the captive, and an uncle proving a very 
satisfactory character. 

Peggy Owen figures for the third time 
in a story of the Revolution. She is a 
Quaker, and daughter to a man who has 
defied the principles of his sect for the 
sake of patriotism. Peggy now turns 
toward Virginia to nurse an English 
cousin, and her adventures not only 
make her a captive, but bring her in 
touch with various historical personages. 
The author is Lucy Madison. 

The Young Continentals at Trenton is 
the fourth in a series. To any one who 
would like to know who started Wash- 
ington on his famous trip across the 
Delaware, this bit of fiction will prove 
entertaining. The spirit of such a story 
is of the right sort and there is always a 
streak of the feminine element to sug- 
gest romance. Especially to be praised 
are the illustrations by Ralph L. Boyer. 
The wrapper cover is better than the 
inner cover design. 

Eliza Pollard’s New England Maid is, 
strange to say, an importation; that is 
why the sub-title reads, A Tale of the 
American Rebellion. From the stand- 
point of historical perspective, the book 
has interest. The heroine is a Puritan 
maid whose brother is a_ treacherous 
Governor of Philadelphia, intent on gain. 
Maior André figures in the scenes. 

John Preston True is a_ seasoned 
writer for children. This new story of 
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his, Scouting for Light Horse Harry, is 
the fourth in a series dealing with the 
Revolution. Our fictional heroes rise 
rapidly in the records of these past days, 
and young Thomas Ludlow advances 
from Bunker Hill experience to com- 
mand of scouts at grave moments. There 
is small doubt that the juvenile reader 
will gain an excellent knowledge of his- 
torical fact by means of such literature. 

In Tom Strong Alfred B. Mason has 
written a history of the Revolution; in 
fact, despite the dialog and in spite of 
the adventurous spirit of the story, well 
typified in the cover design, the illustra- 
tions and the detailed maps and diagrams 
scattered thru the book only serve to em- 
phasize this other impression. We see 
no reason why such stories should not 
prove useful in a school. Our only con- 
tention is that real history is thus being 
discounted ; the textbook ‘only cares for 
date and name, not for cause and effect. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a most successful 
writer of this type of book. Without 
him the season’s output would seem 
strange indeed! The Champion of the 
Regiment is the usual variation of inci- 
dent befalling the hero during a period, 
this year confined to the siege of York- 
town. 


& 
A Few Specials 


It is almost impossible for the present 
reviewer to have a division in an article 
like this, devoted to distinctive fiction, 
since there is no book which deserves 
absolute condemnation. In no depart- 
ment is he more at a loss for a critical 
perspective since there are elements of 
worth in every story he has examined. 
There is no one writing with any art 
these days; the fiction is all commercial- 
ized in its form—made to sell largely, to 
cater to special tastes. We have no right 
to place Arthur Stanwood Pier’s Jester 
of St. Timothy (Houghton; $1 net) 
above Barbour’s descriptions of college 
and school sport. More reason have we 
to emphasize the excellence of Hayden 
Carruth’s Track’s End (Harper; $1), a 
tale original in its idea. For therein a 
boy is left for the winter period the sole 
inhabitant of a town, and his adventures 
are many and varied and entertaining. 

There is small doubt that any young 
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reader who has heretofore become ac- 
quainted with James Otis’s “Toby Tyler” 
will eagerly take hold of Old Beu 
(Harper ; $1.25), which continues some 
of the circus experiences already made 
famous. Stewart Edward White, well 
known in other fields, now essays a book 
in the realm of juvenile fiction (Double- 
day; $1.20). The book is illustrated by 
that very excellent artist of boy life, 
Worth Brehm. 

As a record rather than as a piece of 
fiction, comes Miles Abernathy’s account 
of the Ride of the Abernathy Boys 
(Doubleday ; $1.20). The daring venture 
of these brothers will thrill many a boy, 
but we doubt whether there are many 
parents who would allow their sons to 
risk such a trip, even for a sight of 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

As a notable reprint we recommend 
George MacDonald’s Ranald Banner- 
man’s Boyhood (Caldwell; $1.50), the 
kind of story which will find readers 
among the older as well as among the 
younger members of a household. To- 
gether with the old-fashioned woodcuts, 
there are included some very poetic full 
page color drawings. 


& 
Pioneer Stories, and Others 


With the Flag at Panama: A Story of the Building 


of the Panama Canal. Hugh C. Weir. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

The Hero of Panama, A Tale of the Great Canal. 
aptain F. §S. Brereton. New York: H. M. 


$1.25. 

Chased Across the Pampas; or, American Boys in 
Argentina. Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

(The first of these stories 1s most of it based on 
fact, and the text aims to give to the American 
boy reader some conception of the engineering 
feat now nearing completion. The author claims 
to have been in touch with the activity in Pana 
ma. Brereton’s story is an importation of the 
Henty type. In the South American country, 
Stratemeyer finds ample opportunity for excite. 
ment in_the sixth story of his Pan-American 
series. Fire, cattle stampeding, and encounters 
with wild beasts supply sufficient action to the 
conventional tale which Mr. Stratemeyer knows 


so well how to write.) 

The Quest of the Four. Joseph A. Altsheler. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (A_ story ot 
the Comanches and Buena Vista. Herein is told 
of the sirange meeting of four persons, each in- 
tent on some mysterious quest; all of them are 
excellent friends during exciting experiences.) 

The Scouts of the Valley. Joseph A. Altsheler. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (This is the fifth 
story in a series. Boys interested in Indians will 
find this pioneer tale of Wyoming and the Che 
mung entertaining.) 

The Cave of Gold. Everett McNeil. New York: E 
P. Dutton Co. $1.50. (This is a story of the 
California of ’49; it contains many stirring events 
of gold camp life. The characters of a previous 
story, “Fighting with Fremont,” figure in it.) 


The Yell ow Magnet and The Jaws of Death. Both 
by Edwin J. Houston. Philadelphia: The Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press. $1.25 each. (These voi- 
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umes comprise the third and fourth of a series 
known as “The oung Mineralogist.” In the 
former, there is an attempt to convey to the 
young reader some idea of the many forms in 
which gold is found; in the latter, the scenes are 
laid in and around the cafions of the Colorado. 
— Houston received his Ph.D at Prince- 
ton. 

Four Boys in the Yosemite. Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee Shepard Co. $1.50. 
(The author’s object seems to be to arouse an 
enthusiasm for the beauties of America, thereby 
encouraging travel in this country. The heroes 
have certain adventures consequent upon moun- 


tain climbing.) 

The Young Lion Hunter. Zane Grey. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. (The Grand Cajfion is 
the scene for these adventures. It is not an easy 
matter lassoing mountain lions.) 

The Young Alaskans on the Trail. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. (The sec- 
ond member of a series On a summer vacation, 
four boys foliow the trail of the route taken hy 
the old trans-continental explorers. Many lessons 
in camp and in wild life “‘craft’’ are learned.) 

The Forest Castaways. Frederick Orin Bartlett. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. (An _ escaped 
convict, unjustly sentenced, befriends two boys 
lost in the Maine woods during a winter holiday. 
Our heroes’ rough comrade proves an Admirable 
Crichton where forest lore and wisdom are con- 
cerned, and he serves them in great need, es 
pecially when a wild cat attacks one of them.) 

The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island. Rupert Sar- 
oo Holland. Philadelphia: J. Lippincott 
0. $1.25. (This book is dedicated to Dan 
Beard, pioneer Scout. It is a story of outdoor 
life, with maroon adventures and healthy con. 
tests.) 

Great Bear Island. Arthur E. McFarlane. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. (The _ publishers’ 
assurance that this book is packed with action will 
satisfy the general reader. The author has al- 
ready proven himself a storyteller of no mean 
worth in his “Redney McGaw.” This story or- 
iginally appeared in “The Youth’s Companion.” 
he scenes are largely placed in a lumber and 
logging camp.) 

The Scout of Pea Ridge. Byron A. Dunn. (The 
Young Missourians Series.) Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25 

What Happened at Quasi. The Story of a Carolina 
Cruise. George Cary Eggleston. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Young Timber-Crusers; or, Fighting the Spruce 
Pirates. Hugh Fendexter. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.20. (The first of a Camp and 
_ Trail series.) 

Rainier of the Last Frontier. John M. Dean. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


s 
Stories of College Life for Boys 


They are all the same—these experi- 
ences of college days, and the cover de- 
signs give the themes away. In fact, the 
authors of this type of literature content 
themselves with lauding a certain sport, 
and entering into the details so graph- 
ically that the bov expert will be inter- 
ested. The writing is usually satisfac- 
tory in these books and the spirit healthy 
and democratic. We do not believe that 
any of them are exceptional or suffi- 
ciently original to stand apart from the 
rest. They are to be taken as faithful 
reproductions of the spirit now manifest 
in most of our schools—a spirit of man- 
liness and of honest enthusiasm. We 
can Only epitomize the best of the class: 


Emerson Hough. 


New 
$1.20. 
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Team-Mates. Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. As the publishers say, 
“What would a story of Mr. Barbour’s be like 
if it did not glorify football!” 

Old Ryerson. Walter Camp. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. And we might add, ‘What 
would Mr. Camp’s worship of outdoor sport be 
without Yale as a background!” a 

Finkler’s Field. Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 

. Appleton & Co. $1.25. Mr. Barbour, how- 
ever, is just as happy on the diamond. The cover 
design of this book is a measure of the author’s 
enthusiasm. 

New York: 


The Last Lap. Alden Arthur Knipe. 


Harper & Bros. $1.25. A mixture of hockey 
and the track. 

On the Cinder Path. Arthur Duffey. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. This story is 


written by a champion sprinter. The school de- 
scribed, however disguised, is a real one. 

The Stroke Oar. Ralph D. Paine. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. The story of a 
shanghaied stroke who, after various adventures, 
wins his place in the great race. 

Larry Burke, Sophomore. Frank I. Odell. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. The second 
of a series. The illustrations and the cover de- 
sign proclaim the action. 

Dave Porter and His Rivals. Edward Stratemeyer. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
The seventh in a series. In this story, Dave meets 
with a gang who take the upper hand for a while. 
only to meet defeat. Of course Dave soon finds 
himself in power again. 

A Graduate Coach. T. Truxton Hare. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. The hero is in the 
law school, having figured in four other stories. 
Here is a tale of plotting, wherein the coach finds 
enemies, but eventually wins out. 

The Captain of the S. I. G.’s. Etta Anthony Baker. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. he first 
of a series dealing with the Staten Island Giants, 
an organization for the “preservation” of football 
and other sports. 


Winning the Junior Cup. Norman Brainerd. Bos: 


ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 

Freshman Dorn, Pitcher. Leslie W. Quirk. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore. Ralph D. Paine. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Pecks in Camp. A. T. Dudley. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. The eighth in 
the Phillips-Exeter series. 

The Likable Chap. Henry McHarg Davenport. New 

ork: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.20. A story of 
Prep. school life. 

For Yardley. Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
& 
° ° ? 

Newspaper Timeliness and Boys 

Fiction 


Roger Paulding: Apprentice Seaman. Commander Ed- 
ward L. Beach, U.S.N. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.20. Being in the service, the 
author knows something of the Navy. His object 
in this series is to show how a man may rise 
to high rank thru personal ability. 

A West Point Lieutenant. Capt. Paul B. Malone, 
U.S.A. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. 
$1.25. The fifth of a series, wherein the hero 
finds fraud in a proposed Government purchase 
of supplies. 

A U. S. Midshipman in Japan. Lieut. Com. Yates 
Stirling, Jr., U.S.N. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.25. The fourth of a series; 
in this there is an effort made to push the United 


States and Japan into a war over China. ; 
Ensign Ralph Osborn. Commander Edward L. Beach, 
U.S.N. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. The 


engine-room of a battleship figures prominently 
in this story. 

Captain Polly of Annapolis. Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. We 
mention this girl’s story here to emphasize _that 
the feminine element is as interested in the Navy 
as boys, tho not in the same manner. 

Contraband Tommy. A Tale of the Dreadnought Sea. 
Charles Gleig. London: Jack. 
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A Captain at Fifteen. Gilbert Payson Coleman. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. A story when 
there were no dreadnoughts, in fact during 1774. 

The Wrecking Master. Ralph D. Paine. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Aeroplane at Silver-Fox Farm. James Otis. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. That farm 
is quite remarkable; everything of the latest style 
comes to it. Last season the book dealt with the 
wireless station. Now that we have received a 
message from Marconi, stationed in Italy, last 
year’s story will have to be revised. In fact, 
every modification of invention figures in juvenile 


fiction. 

Young Crusoes of the Sky. F. Lovell Combs. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.50. Balloon 
adventures. 

Two Boys in a Gyrocar. Kenneth Kenneth-Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20. The 


heroes invent a two-wheeled motor car and enter 
a world-famed race. 


& 


“« 


Some Fiction for Girls 


We have before called attention to the 
minuteness of feeling made manifest in 
books for girls—an element more often 
met with here than in books for boys. 
And there are a number of writers in 
this field who compare favorably with 
Louisa May Alcott. Examining the out- 
put for this season you will also find that 
the titles for the girls’ books are more 
attractive and less likely to give away 
the plot than the- boys’ fiction. 

We have already mentioned Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s Secret Garden (Stokes ; $1.35 net) 
as being of any age appeal and for any 
sex; we have elsewhere praised Mrs. 
Wiggin’s Mother Carey's Chickens 
(Houghton; $1.25 net) for its whole- 
some atmosphere and home spirit. We 
have now but to mention a few of the 
stories not so distinctively of the “series” 
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class as to be already familiar to the 
readers of last year’s books: 


Fairmount Girls in School and Camp. Etta Anthony 
aker. Boston: Little, Brown Co. ao 
This happens to be of the “series” class, but the 
ory is worthy in itself as a gay record of school 

ife. 

Strawberry Acres. Grace S. Richmond. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. A “flat” family 
decides to move to the country. 

Just Patty. Jean Webster. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.20. A sparkling story with not much 
substance, but just full ot humor and innocent 
Ls wngeae This story is laid at St. Ursula’s, as is 
also 

Carey of St. Utrsula’s. Jane Brewster Reid. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

Six Girls and Betty. Marion Ames Taggart. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. The author knows how 
to depict her youthful characters, tho at times 
she is careless—the haste no doubt due to over- 


work. 
When Margaret Was a Freshman. Elizabeth H. Hunt. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 


Joan of Rainbow Springs. Frances Marian Mitchell. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.35. A 
juvenile novel for ®lder girls, in which adventure 
and bravery figure. 

Friends in the End. Beulah Marie Dix. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Janey. Inez Haynes Gillmore. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. The title page is rather for- 
bidding in its suggestion of the scope of the book. 

Harmony Hall, Marion Hill. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.10. 


THE INDEPENDENT regrets that space 
will not allow an extensive résumé of the 
fiction which has been received. We 
strongly advise all prospective buyers to 
examine all books before purchasing 
them. In fact, a gift book should not be 
presented merely on the recommendation 
of its physical appearance. Yet we have 
to confess that even haphazard purchase 
of the books that have been sent to our 
desk would not lead to bad results. This 
is to the credit of the American pub- 
lisher. 


New York Ciry. 
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given a list of the best selling fiction 

in thirty-seven cities in this country 
for the month of October. In our chart 
are reproduced the cover designs of the 
nine novels which show the largest sales 
during this month, and these are drawn 
on such a scale that the area of the 


i: The Bookman for November is 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
book publishing business in this country 
may be gained from the fact that in 1910 
there were 13,470 books published, and 
9,209 of these were by American authors. 
The classes of literature in which more 
than 500 books were published in this 
country during 1910 are as follows: 


covers varies according to the popularity Literature and collected works ......... 1,352 
of the novels. A novel which was in the . Fiction ...........00..cc0cceeeeeceeeees 1,303 
lead in any city was given a rating of Juvenile ........... 000 cc cece ce eee eee 935 
ten points, the second on the list in any Theology ..............0.6. ceeese sees 804 
city eight points, the one third received Political and social science ............. 748 
seven points, and so forth. The sum of Poetry and drama i ee 6b) dee 646.4 Cae COS 721 
the credits gave magnitudes which have LS pee ah alee SN pte Salk a = 
bess vemeedienstt ts the chest hysical and mathematical science ...... 644 
Pp Ice : ; RES Seer oon trol aieeaavacbakeoe 631 

Over a million copies of these novels [aw ....................... sees ee. 620 
have already been printed, and over five Description and travel ................. 544 
hundred tons of paper have been re- History ................ 2.2 eee e eee eens. 526 
quired for the different editions. If ducation 504 


these novels were placed in a bookcase 
four tiers high, this piece of furniture 
would need to be over seven miles in 
length to accommodate these books, or if 
the same volumes were placed end to 
end, they would go farther than from 
New York to Philadelphia. 


If the adult population of the United 
States and Europe worked ten hours a 
day with the processes in use before the 
discovery of movable type, they could 
not accomplish the work done by the 
printing presses of this country alone. 


New Haven, Conn. 








A Book List for a Small Library 


BY, EDWARD PRIME-STEVENSON 


[It seems to us that a book list made by an individual has, in its personal character, 


more interest than a collaborated list, however admirable that may be. 


The present sugges- 


tions for a library are made by a long-time contributor to Tne INDEPENDENT, equally well 
known as journalist, traveler, linguist and lecturer.—EpirTor.] 


HE literary outline here offered is 
T drawn on lines of general infor- 
mation with entertainment. As 
a rule, the household bookcases and the 
shelves of even a good-sized town- 
library must follow that model. Hence 
I do not include much distinctively seri- 
ous or specialistic literature, even if 
within the bounds of belles-lettres. 
Again, several branches of lighter litera- 
ture can be represented only sparingly— 
such as biography, social history, travel, 
the drama, verse and so on; lest the list 
enlarge to many hundreds of books in- 
stead of a very few. A limited group 
of reference books is, however, given; 
for tho such are not to be considered as 
“reading,” their casual consultation is 
often wished by a member of a family, 
a subscriber to a village-library, or an 
hotel-guest. Hence a few handbooks of 
a popular kind are always timely. Spe- 
cialistic works of other kinds are not 
available in such a small collection. 

Fiction is made an important element ; 
for two-thirds of our reading has been, 
is and always will be for that sort of 
pleasure. The great matter is its choice. 
Each work of the fiction I select here 
follows, as far as possible, certain strict 
rules, viz. : 

1. It must be either a classic, of which 
one should not be ignorant, a work al- 
ways readable in its field; or, 

2. It must be so standard in its class 
that re-reading it should not come amiss ; 

3. It must represent its author clearly ; 

4. It must have no social or ethical 
quality that would make it inadmissible 
to adults of moral discernment and good 
sense, in a public library, when its lite- 
rary value and acceptance be consid- 
ered; . 

5. Inasmuch as in so small a library 
the full series of works from one or 
another author who is prolific and highly 
esteemed cannot be included, lest space 
be exceeded, the choice here made is of 
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only such author's “best” book, or of a 
few of his “best” books. Naturally, this 
choice can be often questioned or even 
rejected, but in most cases I think it will 
be found entirely defensible. 

Incidentally occur many books for the 
young—for the intelligent lad or girl, 
yet in school. Literature for adults has 
no greater masterpieces than are those 
that always will appeal also to intelligent 
youth. 

The matter of translations from the 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Mag- 
yar, Russian, Polish and other languages, 
as of Latin and Greek authors, is an- 
other troublesome element, in an English 
library; as qualities so differ. In this 
list, the best English version, older or 
newer, is aimed at, even if not the best- 
known one. It must always be remem- 
bered as to verse (lyric or dramatic), 
that, except as to German and Dutch 
writers, no English translations, really 
satisfactory in conveying the art, style, 
flow and beauty of poets or poetical 
dramatists, ever have been made nor 
ever can be made. It is absolutely im- 
possible to convey thru any English the 
real Dante, the real Calderon, Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Carducci, Hugo, Ver- 
laine, and so on. Their phonetic beauty, 
rhyme, measure, can never be trans- 
ferred, no matter how pretentious or 
capable the translator. In prose it is 
otherwise. A small selection of stand- 
ard works in fiction in their originals is 
added. 

Generally speaking, I have selected 
here what may be called “the world’s 
best five hundred books” in most cate- 
gories—those that all educated and in- 
telligent men and women know, or know 
of, should know or should know of, and 
should find ever enjoyable or valuable or 
both—the books accepted by the criti- 
cism and affection of generations. In 
such a choice, I have—necessarily— 
drawn much less on strictly contempo- 
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rary authors, those still producing— 
than on those men and women who are 
in literature—as Whitman’s phrase puts 
it—‘spirits whose work is done.” In 
fact, in making such a list one of the 
wisest limitations is the rule to omit as 
far as possible all authors “still living 
and writing’ —no -matter how high 
their esteem. Vogue, too, has little or 
nothing to do, helpfully, with literature, 
nowadays at least. - In these years, when 
almost every single form of literature is 
in a state of over-production, we are, 
like the wife of Alah-ed-Deen, in daily 
danger of changing our valuable old 
lamps for glittering new ones, far less 
of worth—wares of which one may say 
truthfully that they have indeed no 
genius whatever hanging about them. 
In the rush of inconsiderate publishers, 
to whom to make and to sell books is a 
mere business, and in our realizing the 
doubtful trustworthiness of what passes 
too largely for literary criticism and 
guidance, especially by overhurried, 
overworked—often overenthusiastic and 
underlearned reyiewers—we may quite 
wisely say to our bookcases—“Place aux 
grands morts!” 


A Frew Booxs or CoMMON REFERENCE. 


A good dictionary of the English language 
—one not too voluminous, but adequate for 
consultation by “the average reader,” letter- 
writer, ete., as to spellings and definitions, 
and not in too fine. print. A good French- 
English and English-French dictionary; not in 
too small print. A good English-German and 
German-English dictionary—of similar as- 
pects. A good Latin-English and English- 
Latin dictionary. A good geographical atlas. 
\ good astronomical handbook (with clear 
star-maps) in atlas-shape. A good general 
encyclopedia. A good general work on bot- 
any.  Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations.” <A 
small group of books on natural science, out- 
door knowledge, etc., is also well worth add- 
ing, begun, say, with White’s “Selborne” As 
many smaller, annual, etc., handbooks of ref- 
erence as can be conveniently added, will not 
be amiss. 

History. 


The history of England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and United States, all in the “Stories 
of the Nations” series. Green, “A Short His- 
tory of the English People”; Lecky, “A His- 
tory of European Morals”; Geoffry of Mon 
mouth; Froissart; MacCarthy, “A Short His- 
tory of Our Own Times”; Smith, “History of 
Greece” (Students’ Series), “Rome” (Stu- 
dents’ Series) ; Gibbon, “The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” (any good, cheap edi- 
tion); Dill, “Roman Social Life from Au- 
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gustus to Nero”; Ferrari, “The Grandeur and 
Decadence of the Roman Empire”; Prescott, 
“The Conquest of Mexico,” “Ferdinand and 
Isabella”; Taine, “The Old Régime” (if possi- 
ble the other volumes of Taine as to the 
causes and beginnings of the French Revolu- 
tion) ; G. Lenotre, “A Conspirator During the 
Terror’ (Baron de Batz), “The Tribunal of 
Terror,” “Old Houses and Old Papers”—be 
ing the recent English translations of the in- 
valuable series of books as to the French Rev- 
olution by this high authority and delightful 
writer—some other books by whom will be 
mentioned; Parkman, “The Jesuits in North 
America,” “The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” “The 
Discovery of the Great West” (these three 
are selected representatively); Burckhardt, 
“The Italian Renaissance”; Oliphant, “The 
Makers of Florence,” “The Makers of Ven- 
ice”; De Joinville, “The History of the Cru- 
sades”; Motley, “The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public’; McMaster, “A History of the People 
of the United States”; Masson, some of the 
authoritative studies of Napoleon | and of 
his epoch, by this eminent French specialist 
and charming writer. 
BiocrRAPHY (modern epochs). 

(See also later, “Greek and Latin Classical 
Authors”—under which occur Plutarch, Xeno- 
phon, Suetonius, etc.) 

Vasari, “Lives of the Painters” (the new- 
est and fullest translation with notes, is 
preferable. Otherwise that in the “Bohn 
Library” Series is to be selected); Saint 
Simon, “Memoirs”; Benvenuto Cellini, “Au- 
tobiography” (Symonds’s translation); Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “Autobiography”; Boswell, 
‘The Life of Johnson’; Pepys, “Diary” 
(Wheatley edition) ; Evelyn, “Diary” (Wheat- 
ley edition) ; G. and P. Wharton, “The Wits 
and Beaux of Society’; Strickland, “Lives of 
the Queens of England”; Sparks, “The Life 
of Washington’; Pardoe, Works; Barine, 
“La Grande Mademoiselle”; G. Lendtre, “The 
Captivity and Death of Marie-Antoinette”’ ; 
“The Daughter of Marie-Antoinette,” “Old 
Houses and Old Papers” (Series), “Revo- 
lutionary Paris” (during the Revolution, with 
sketches of Marat, Danton, Robespierre, Mail- 
lard. Charlotte Corday, etc., from the newest 
considerations and sources) ; Scott, “Journal” ; 
Lockhart, “The Life of Scott”; Moore, “The 
Life of Byron”; Lady Burton, “The Life of 
Sir Richard Burton”; Rosebery, “The Last 
Phase” (Napoleon I); Forster, “The Life of 
Dickens”; Madame Roland, “Autobiography” ; 
Schindler, “Beethoven”; Comtesse de Boigne, 
“Memoirs”; Duchesse de Dino, “Memoirs”; 
Princess Belgiojoso, “Memoirs”; Greville, 
“Memoirs”; Crabbe Robinson, ‘Diary’; 
Smiles, “Self-Help.” 

It is hardly needful to point out how largely 
this list might be lengthened, nor how difficult 
the question of rejections or inclusions, where 
so small a number of books is to be admitted. 


Criassic LATIN AND GREEK AUTHORS. 


Cicero—a volume containing his miner 
works (the Essays) ; also his “Orations”; Plu- 
tarch, “Lives of Illustrious Men” (the edition 
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in the Bohn Library); A=schylus, Headlam’s 
translation, Bohn Library; Sophocles, Cole- 
ridge translation, Bohn Library; Euripides, 
none of the versified translations, but a good, 
recent one in prose; Homer, “The Iliad,” “The 
Odyssey”; Xenophon, “The Anabasis”; Plato 
—unless Jowett is selected as a translator, 
then the first volume of the series of versions 
in the Bohn Library; Tacitus; Seneca, “Trag- 
edies” (Bradford translation only); Lucre- 
tius; Suetonius; Herodotus; Lucian, “Dia- 
logues of the Dead.” 

Various authors of high importance have 
been omitted in the foregoing list, lest it be 
too long. 

TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY. 


Beginning with such names as Marco Polo, 
Captain Cook, Burton, Du Chaillu, Living- 
stone, Stanley, Speke, Nansen, Lane, etc., this 
category can be extended only too easily. 
with material of the highest interest and 
value. Under the same list can be added 
whatever in the way of books as to special 
places—cities, small districts, etc.—studies of 
social life—may be practicable, that are not 
more distinctively historical. There is wis- 
dom in adding for reference a selection of 
the invaluable Baedeker’s ‘“Handbooks”—al- 
ways a mine of careful data as to localities. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL Works. 

“The Bible” (Oxford Revised Version); a 
good Biblical Concordance; a good (recent) 
dictionary of the Bible; The Koran (either 
the Sale or Palmer version); “The Dhamma- 
pada” (Max Miiller version); Marcus Aure- 
lius, “Thoughts” (Long’s translation) ; Epic- 
tetus; St. Augustine, “Confessions”; St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, “Little Flowers”; Thomas-a- 
Kempis, “Of the Imitation of Christ”; Bun- 
yan, “The Pilgrim’s Progress”; Taylor, “Holy 
Living”; Keble, “The Christian Year’; Far- 
rar, “The Life of Christ,” “Early Days of 
Christianity”; Pascal; Spurgeon, representa- 
tive sermons of (one volume) ; Beecher, rep- 
resentative sermons of (one volume); Rob- 
ertson (of Brighton), representative sermons 
of (one volume) ; Spinoza, a good representa- 
tion, in one volume, if possible, of this great 
ethical philosopher. There are: several new 
English versions, selections, etc. 


EssayIsts—SpecrAL StTupIES—FAMILIAR LET- 
TERS, REMINISCENCES, Arts, Etc. 


Bacon; Montaigne; Johnson; Steele; Addi- 
son; Lamb; Hazlitt; Macaulay; Thackeray; 
Irving; Emerson; Carlyle, “Sartor Resartus,” 
“Heroes,” etc.; Thoreau; Warner, “My Sum- 
mer in a Garden”; Jules Lemaitre, “Racine,” 
“Fénelon”; Donnay, “Moliére”; Byron, “Let- 
ters” (selected); Sévigné, “Letters” (select- 
ed); Lady Mary Montagu, “Letters”; Amiel, 
“Journal”; Miss Burney, “Diary”; Bellaigue, 
“Verdi”; Newman, “Wagner,” “Gluck”; Hun- 
eker, “Liszt”; Hadow, “Studies in Modern 
Music”; Frederic Harrison, “Essays.” 

Poets, Dramatists, Etc. 


__ (See also—earlier—Classic Authors. ) 
Shakespeare, preferably an edition of good, 
clear type in some three or four classified vol- 
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umes. The best one-volume edition is in the 
recent “Cambridge Series’—Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.; Beaumont and Fletcher, se- 
lections from, in the Bohn Library; Dante, 
“The Divine Comedy” (Longfellow version) ; 
Goethe, “Faust” (Bayard Taylor’s version) ; 
Milton; Pope (the recent ‘Cambridge [di- 
tion,” from Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., is 
the best in its form); Scott; Wordsworth; 
By1on; Tennyson; Robert Browning, the selec- 
tion of his poems, in two volumes (Macmil 
lan), is adequate for general use, “The Ring 
and the Book”; Mrs. Browning; “The Legen- 
dary Ballads of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land” (Routledge edition); “The Ingoldsby 
Legends”; Arnold, “The Light of Asia’; 
Whitman, “Leaves of Grass” (a selected por- 
tion only) ; several of the Elizabethan dram- 
atists—Marlowe, Webster, etc., as now ob- 
tainable in abridged and well-selected edi- 
tions; Sheridan, plays; Wilde, plays; Ibsen, 
plays; Corneille, works (in the French, and 
also a prose translation) ; Moliére, works (in 
the French, but also preferably in the old 
Bohn Library edition, probably the most use- 
ful translation) ; Racine, works (prose trans- 
lation only, but also in the original French) ; 
Schiller, dramatic works; Metastasio, in the 
Italian, and with a standard English version; 
Alfieri, same adjustment, prose version only. 
FICTION. 

Malory, “Mort d’Arthur,” “The Mabino- 
geon” (Guest translation); “The Thousand 
and One Nights” (in at least the much- 
abridged version by Lane, but far preferably 
in that made by Lady Isabel Burton from her 
husband’s famous and definitive translation. 
The latter is not available for a small public 
library (even when procurable), any more than 
is the translation by Payn, etc.) ; Antar; Boc- 
caccio, selected tales from the “Decamerone” ; 
Defoe, “Robinson Crusoe,’ “History of the 
Plague in London”; Fielding, “Tom Jones”; 
Smollett, “Roderick Random’; Cervantes, 
“Don Quixote” (Ormsby version only); Le 
Sage, “Gil Blas”; Galt, “Chronicles of the 
Parish’; Scott, works; Dickens, works; 
Thackeray, works; Poe, selected tales; 
Pushkin, selected tales; Lytton-Bulwer, “Har- 
old,” “Last Days: of Pompeii”; Disraeli, “The 
Young Duke,” “Lothair”; Fouqué, “Undine” 
and “Sintram”; Stevenson, “Treasure Isl- 
and,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; Goethe, 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship”; Man- 
zoni, “The Betrothed” (“I Promessi Sposi”) ; 
Tolstoy, “Anna Karenina,” “War and Peace,” 
“Sebastopol”; Cooper, The “Leatherstocking” 
series, “The Water Witch”; Mrs. Stowe, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Goldsmith, “The Vicar 
of Wakefield”; Beckford, “Vathek” (new 
and complete edition only); Hauff, tales 
(“The Caravan,” etc., Bohn Library edition) ; 
Irving, “The Sketch Book,” “The Alhambra,” 
‘“Knickerbocker’s History of New York”; 


Miss Edgeworth, “The Absentee,” “Patron- 
age,” “Helen,” “Castle Rackrent”; Jane Aus- 
ten, “Pride and Prejudice,’ “Sense and Sensi- 
bility”; Lady Morgan, “The Beguine”; Char 
lotte Bronté, “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley”; Maryatt, 
Lover, “Handy Andy’; 
Faun” ; 


“Midshipman Easy”; 


Hawthorne, “The Marble Balzac, 
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“Pére Goriot,” “Eugenie Grandet,” “Cousine 
Bette,” “The Wild Ass’s Skin,” etc; Burney, 
“Evelina”; Gaskell, “Cranford,” “North and 
South,” “Sylvia’s Lovers”; Kingsley, “Hy- 
patia”; Warner, “The Wide, Wide World” ; 
Howells, “The Rise of Silas Lapham”; Henry 
James, “Daisy Miller,” “The American”; 
Dana, “Two Years Before the Mast”; Dana 
(R. H.), “Paul Felton, and Other Tales”; 
Borrow, “Lavengro,” “The Romany Rye’; 
Hugo, “Les Miserables,” “Ninety-Three” ; 
Dumas (complete series of the historical ro- 
mances, but in the most recent versions only. 
Some of the many old editions in reprint are 
far from correct or complete). Ainsworth, 
“The Tower of London’; G. P. R. James, 
“Mary of Burgundy,” “Darnley”; G. W. Mel- 
ville, “The Gladiators’; Hermann Melville, 
“Typee,”’ “Omee”; Mitford, “Our Village”; C. 
F. Woolson, “East Angels,” “Anne”; Le Fanu, 
“Darrel’s Hand’; H.C. Andersen, tales (Bohn 
Library edition), “The Improvisatore,”’ (of 
Andersen’s tales no good, complete English 
version exists); Hoffmann, tales (Bohn 
Library edition); Shorthouse, “John Ingle- 
sant”; Braddon, “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“Mohawks”; Mrs. Wood, “East Lynne”; 
Du Maurier, “Trilby,” “Peter Ibbetson”; 
Eliot, “The Mill on the Floss,” “Ro- 
mola”; Kipling, “The Jungle Book,” “Plain 
Tales from the Hills”; Crawford, the “Sara- 
cinesca” group of novels; Black, “McLeod of 
Dare”; Trollope, the “Barchester” group of 
novels, “Is He Popinjoy?” “An Eye for. an 
Eye,’ “The Duke’s Children”; Blackmore, 
“Lorna Doone,” “Alice Lorraine,” “Christo- 
well,” “Springhaven”; Hardy, “A Pair o’ Blue 
Eyes,” “Far From the Madding Crowd,” “Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles,” “Jude the Obscure’; 
Reade, “Peg Woffington,” “Put Yourself in 


His Place,” “The Cloister and the Hearth”; 
Meredith, “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
“Diana of the Crossways,” “Rhoda Fleming” ; 
Hoppus, “A Great Treason”; Steele, “The 
Potter’s Thumb”; Norris, “Matrimony,” “Ad- 
rian Vidal,’ “My Friend Jim,” “No New 
Thing”; Gissing, “Democracy” (Some _ vol- 
umes of the series “Tales from Blackwood’s” 
can be included, for those readers liking 
“short stories”) ; Palgrave, “Hermann Agha” ; 
Mark Twain, “Huckleberry Finn,” “Tom Saw- 
yer,” “The Prince and the Pauper”; Wilkins, 
selected volumes of her tales of New England 
life; Bret Harte, a selection of the short tales 
of early days in the West. 

Among novels by Continental authors, which 
have attained an international reputation, the 
following are suggested. They are nearly 
all obtainable in excellent English transla- 
tions: 

Auerbach, “On the Heights”; Scheffel, “Ek- 
kehard’’; Heyse, “In Paradise,’ “Children of 
the World’; Eckstein, “Prusias’; Ebers, 
“Uarda,” “An Egyptian Princess,” “Serapis,” 
“Gred”’; Merejkowski, “The Death of the 
Gods,” “Peter and Alexis’; Jokai, “Golden 
Days in Transylvania,” “An Hungarian Na- 
bob,” “Szoltan Karpathy,” “Eyes Like the 
Sea”; Mérimée, “Carmen,” “Colombia”; De 
Vigny, “Cinq-Mars”; Sand, “Consuelo”; Flau- 
bert, “Salammbo,” “Madame Bovary’; Dau- 
det, “Jack,” “Kings in Exile,” “The Nas 
hob”; Zola, “The Downfall” (“Le Debacle”), 
“Rome”; D’Annunzio, “The Virgins of the 
Rocks” ; Sienkievicz, “With Fire and 
Sword,” “The Deluge,” “Pan Michael”; Dos- 
toievsky, “Crime and Punishment”; Caritu., 
“Margherita Pusterla”; Barrili, “Castel Ga- 
vone”; Eétvos, “The Village Notary.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Road of the Soul 


BY MARJORIE CHARLES DRISCOLL 


THE night pressed close to the window and its blank eyes stared at the dead, 
And the dead man lay on his bier with candles at foot and head. 

The wee soul crept from the lips of him, for it might no longer bide, 

But it failed when it came to the open door for fear of the dark outside. 

And once came the wee soul back to him and fluttered beside the bier, 

For the dark and the cold of the waiting night they filled it with deadly fear. 
And twice came the wee soul back to him and hovered above his face. 

“T have sheltered me warm in this body,” it cried, “and I fear the naked space.” 
And thrice came the wee soul back to him and kissed him upon the brow: 
‘There is no light on the road I go, but I may not tarry now.” 

The black night clung to the threshold and the wind shrieked loud and wild, 

And the wee soul slipped thru the open door with the wail of a frightened child. 
The candles flared in the gusts of wind and the dead man lay there stark, 

But all alone the little soul went out on the road of the dark. 
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RUINS IN NANKING AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


The Revolution in China 


BY REV. CHARLES BONE 


{The author of this article has been a missionary in 
years, speaks Chinese like a native and is considered 


Europeans in Chinese affairs.—EpI1Tor.] 
: 


HE revolution whieh 1s_ being 
- wrought out in China today seri- 


ously threatens to overthrow the 
present dynasty and generously prom- 
ises to enthrone a republic in its stead. 
What success will crown the efforts of 
its leaders cannot yet be tabulated, see- 
ing that up to the present no serious en- 
counter has occurred between the insur- 
gents and the Imperialist troops. The 
general opinion, almost amounting to a 
belief, is that the former will be the 
victors, tho this depends upon the mili- 
tary skill of the leaders, as yet wun- 
proved, and the enthusiasm of their fol- 
lowers. On the other hand, and most 
of all, perhaps, upon the devotion and 
reliability of the Imperialist troops, 
whom the Government are sending to 
quell the tumult and terrorize the dis- 
satisfied. While, however, we cannot 
draw aside the veil that hides the future, 
it may be possible to follow some of the 
cross currents which have led to this 
confusion, and describe the causes of the 
present overwhelming catastrophe. The 
causes that have changed what was a 
submissive acquiescence in the decisions 
of the Son of Heaven into utter con- 
tempt and bitter hatred are many: they 
can only be stated here in the barest 
outline. 
First, there was the unthinkable hu- 
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South China for the last 
one of the best informed of 


thirty 
living 


miliation of an unconscionable haughti- 
ness, wherein he whom the _ people 
looked up to as Heaven’s vice-regent, 
has been compelled once and again tc 
flee for his life before the bayonets of 
the despised barbarian, and afterward 
grovel in the dust for rehabilitation and 


reinstallation.. The people looked with 
wonder and amazement on such a 
“providence.” He had been accus- 


tomed to command; now he is vompelled 
to obey. It had been his prerogative to 
behead ; now he must behead at the nod 
of others. The crown and gaudy deco- 
rations have been torn from the idol. 
and, behold! it is wood. The cherished 


. Superstition of the people has been rent. 


not pricked, and no earthly hand can re- 
pair the harm. 

The repeated dismemberment of parts 
of the empire can neither be forgotten 
nor forgiven. To Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Japan limbs of the empire 
have been relinquished, which were torn 
from the body by ruthless hands, so that 
to the Chinese today their country is 
both maimed and halt. China has been 
accustomed to accretions, not curtail- 
ments, to snatch from, not to confer on 
others. These repeated wrenchings have 
caused unutterable pain, which time has 
not assuaged nor peace healed. 

There is a widespread suspicion that 
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the Manchu rulers are yet as impotent 
as ever and quite as incompetent as be- 
fore even to defend what remains. 
Hence, while there is pent-up rage and 
banked fires, because of the past, there 
is yet a throbbing pain and lurking sus- 
picion in regard to the future. The peo- 
ple fear further complications with for- 
eign governments, thru the ignorance or 
incapability of their rulers at Peking, 
and dread that any day the country may 
be involved in another imbroglio, which 
will eventuate in the loss of territory 
and the ignominy of a further humilia- 
tion. 

The indemnities demanded by the vic- 
tors could not be paid out of an empty 
exchequer. Hence, during the years 
that have passed since the defeat of 
China at the hands of Japan, yearly in- 
demnities have drained the country of 
its wealth, which indemnities were heav- 
ily increased after the Boxer uprising, 
until the burden of taxation has become 
unbearable. Probably, therefore, the 
most potent factor in the present discon- 
tent is resentment at the widespread 
system of taxation which has _ been 
pressed down upon the shoulders of the 
people during the last ten years. As the 
Chinese put it: “The Manchus are like 
fishermen throwing out. nets in ponds 
and rivers; like gold-seekers digging for 
the precious metal.” But money has 
been expended in other ways. Many 
modern inventions have been introduced 
into China and the people compelled to 
pay for them. One instance will illus- 
trate what we mean. In Canton there is 
a fine wireless installation, attached to 
some very imposing new offices. This 
has to be paid for. The people do not 
understand the utility of such things ; 
moreover, the wealth of the people has 
not increased in proportion to the in- 
creased expenditure on such innova- 
tions. Yet money must be had to meet 
the foreign bills. But most exasperat- 
ing of all, perhaps, is the conviction that 
myriads of dollars have been and are 
scandalously wasted by the Court, or 
piled up by rapacious officials, to serve 
their own ends and gratify their own 
passions. 

The influence of the newly established 
native press must not be overlooked, nor 
the restlessness of the thousand students 


who have recently returned from foreign 
countries. The former has persistently 
enlightened the reading public in regard 
to the systems of government obtaining 
in the West. The Chinese here are told 
that in the West the people hold the con- 
trol of the purse, and that they enjoy the 
liberty of choosing their own representa- 
tives, who will do their bidding. The 
bare grimness of China’s system seems 
revolting in comparison. Further, the 
many students educated in Germany, 
France, Great Britain, America, and, 
most of all, in Japan, have returned to 
their homes with new ideals and fresh 
ambitions, which are soon shriveled into 
white, weakly leaves under the baneful 
influence of the shade of China’s auto- 
cratic unlimited monarchy. 

Last of all, the Manchus art an alien 
race of northern nomads, and this fact 
is heralded thruout the country with 
stentorian lungs and bitter hatred. 
Enough has been said to show that this 
great revolution is the effect of many 
causes. The cry of the insurgents, from 
the heart and from their brain, is: “The 
people within the four seas have been 
scattered and peeled ; they are rolled over 
into ditches and watercourses, where 
they are left to die.” ; 

It may not be altogether uninteresting 
to trace the origin and development of 
this revolutionary movement during the 
last twenty-five years. Many abortive 
attempts have been made, which have 
failed thru lack of preparation and 
organization on the one hand, and in- 
sufficient ammunition on the other. 

In 1886 a foolish and crude attempt 
was made to capture Canton under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-san. Some bar- 
rels, said to contain cement, were landed 
at the wharf. They were consigned to a 
Chinese. He, however, was unequal to 
the task, and his courage failed. Before 
the barrels could be delivered he had 
fled, and the consequence was that the 
barrels were left some time at the Cus- 
tom House unopened. Meanwhile, this 
Chinese was connected in some way with 
the Presbyterian Mission, and word was 
sent to Dr. Kerr, the esteemed head of 
the Canton missionary hospital, who, 
however, replied that as far as he knew 
no cement was either ordered or expect- 
ed. The barrels were then qpened, and 
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were found to be full.of revolvers and 
cartridges. I have said that the man to 
whom the barrels were consigned could 
not be discovered. I accidentally met 
him some years afterward. The episode 
opened the eyes of the Manchus. 

During the confusion that followed 
the collapse of the Boxer outrage, at- 
tempts were made to raise the standard 
of revolt in the central Provinces. The 
center of the storm was in Hunan, and 
the leader Tong Tsoi-sheung. This man 
ostensibly espoused the cause of Hang 
Yau-wei, and publicly advocated a re- 
formed Manchu dynasty; really and at 
heart he was a revolutionist. The plot 
was soon discovered by Chang Chih- 
tung, who arrested Tong, and with the 
smallest possible formality, executed 
him. The threatened whirlwind became 
a dead calm. 

On one occasion one Tsui Pak-sun 
entered the ranks of the Imperial Guards 
in the Kiangsu Province. He was able 
to do this only in the face of great diffi- 
culty and danger. He embraced every 
occasion to inoculate the troops with 
whom he associated, and some success 
attended his efforts. But the affair was 
too precipitate and was followed by a 
collapse. In the spring of 1910 there 
was a very serious rising at Yam Chau. 
On this ocasion there was some severe 


fighting and the rebels won some consid- 
erable successes. They captured Ho 
Hau, and after a three days’ truce, dur- 
ing which some of the Imperialist sol- 
diers joined the opposite party, the reb- 
els captured one after another both 
Man Ho and Sam Mang. They then de- 
termined to secure the railway, which 
was guarded by Imperialist troops; 
these latter fled before the former. But 
thru bad management the movement 
could not sustain itself. 

There was a serious rising in Canton 
at the beginning of 1910. During the 
preceding autumn a man named Ngai 
had conferred with the revolutionists, 
and they thought that the hour was ripe 
for an organized attack upon the Man- 
chu dynasty. The attack was. made. 
There were at that time in Canton some 
regiments who .had been drilled on 
Western models, and these were at feud 
with the old Manchu garrison. The new 
troops were induced to take part in the 
rising. Ngai was a man of energy and 
was the soul of the movement. On the 
last night of the old year, before the 
preparations were completed, there was 
an open rupture between the old and the 
new soldiers. Then Ngai knew that all 
would be discovered. He boldly entered 
the barracks and called upon the soldiers 
to follow him, which they did as far as 
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the Wong Ngai temple outside the city. 
Here they met’ the Imperialists. In the 
fight they were mowed down, It could 
not be otherwise, for it was found that 
their rifles had been tampered with, so 
that they were useless. Ngai was early 
wounded. He was dragged before the 
Imperialist colonel, who killed him on 
the spot. More slaughter followed. 

There is little space for more. In the 
third Chinese month of this year there 
was a determined attempt made to. cap- 
ture the Viceroy’s yamen at Canton and 
assassinate the Manchus. It failed. 
Further, during the year in Canton, two 
Tatar generals have been assassinated. 
The one was shot; the other was assas- 
sinated on the day he landed, this week, 
by a bomb thrown from the roof of a 
house. 

Everybody knows of the outbreak in 
Szechuen, during the last two months, 
because the Government has assumed 
ownership of the railways, and further, 
must negotiate foreign loans in order to 
pay for them. Even then the proposal is 
to pay back the shareholders only three- 
fifths of their outlay; the other two- 
fifths is to be paid for in bonds that are 
redeemable when the railway is flourish- 
ing enough to furnish the funds to meet 
them. 

It will be seen from this brief digest 
that China has been in a ferment during 
the last quarter of a century, like a vol- 
cano ready for activity at any hour. 

It may not be amiss here to say a few 
words about the leader of the present 
revolution. His name is Li Yuan-hung. 
He is forty-seven years of age, and is a 
native of the Hupeh Province. He 
graduated at the Peiyang Naval College 
and was appointed artillery officer of the 
cruiser “Chen-yuan.” He was in the 
famous battle when China’s fleet was 
smashed by Japan and jumped over- 
board. His life, however, was spared. 
Afterwards he joined himself to Chang 
Chih-tung in Hupeh. Chang liked him 
because he was strong enough to with- 
stand all temptation and influence. We 
need not feel our way thru the mazes 
of official life during the next few years. 
Notwithstanding his recognized ability 
he could not rise to the highest posi- 
tion the army could offer him, because 
of the jealousy and intrigues of Chang 
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Paio, his superior officer, tho the latter 
was much inferior in general ability and 
general knowledge. Before the Boxer 
troubles he had foresight enough to see 
the value of a competent knowledge of 
outside politics, so he went to Japan to 
study. He also took with him twenty 
colleagues from the Hupeh army. When 
he returned to Hupeh he urged Chang 
Chih-tung to send young military stu- 
dents to Japan that they might finish 
their military education. But with his 
additional knowledge and experience he 
was still blocked by his fossilized rival 
and was never able to reach the hight of 
his ambition, viz., the generalship of a 
provincial army. Great influence he 
had, but not that. Lis treatment of 
men has generally been generous and 
sympathetic; that of Chang Paio harsh 
and capricious. He was jealous of men 
of ability. Hence Li has many friends 
thruout the province, Chang few. I un- 
derstand also that Li speaks English 
fluently, for he graduated at a Western 
college, and also studied in Japan. It 
is obvious, therefore, that China could 
furnish no better equipped leader than 
Li Yuan-hung. He knows both native 
and foreign life; he has served in both 
the army and navy; he is thoughtful for 
others and resourceful in the face of 
difficulties. The revolutionists cannot 
be under better guidance nor can they 
expect to evolve a better and safer 
leader. 

We have already said that it is diffi- 
cult to anticipate the future with any 
certainty, because there has yet been lit- 
tle determined fighting between the in- 
surgents and the Imperialists. More- 
over, the temper of the northern army 
has yet to be tested. Meanwhile the sit- 
uation seems to be as follows: The three 
great cities, Wuchang, Hanyang and 
Hankow, the real heart of China, have 
been captured and are held by the rebels. 
There has not been for this result much 
trouble, tho some desultory encounters 
took place in the strects. 

The insurrection, unlike that  at- 
tempted in Canton some six months ago, 
broke out among the military. The 
artillery was the first to hoist the insur- 
gents’ flag; the infantry immediately 
followed. The mutinous troops at once 
joined hands with the revolutionists, 
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who were ready for the outbreak, and 
so the work of bloodshed began. All 
the important buildings of the great 
capital were soon in the hands of the 
rebels. When Wuchang was captured, 
both the Viceroy, Jui Cheng, and the 
General Chang Piao escaped. The lat- 
ter was shot at and wounded by Li 
Yuan-hung, the revolutionary leader, 
but managed to escape to the Japanese 
Concession. The whereabouts of Jui 
Cheng is at present unknown. 

The arsenal at Hangyang was clever- 
ly captured by a ruse. About a hundred 
of the rebels disguised themselves as 
Imperialists and clamored at its gates, 
announcing themselves to be fugitives 
from Wuchang. From this city they 
professed to have escaped from the 
rebels, Not suspecting any danger the 
gates were thrown open and the men 
entered. They were no sooner within 
than they revealed their identity and 
their purpose, and the Imperialists 
yielded almost without a blow. This 
gave the rebels a splendid haul. It is 
reported that therein they secured forty 
guns, ranging from five to seven centi- 
meters, as well as a number of small 
mountain guns. They also seized 23,000 
rifles and 3,000,000 rounds of cartridges. 
Hanyang Arsenal had furnished weap- 
ons and ammunition for the whole of 
the Hupeh -Province, and, therefore. 
there was plenty in stock. The seizure 
was a godsend to the rebels. 

There was little or no opposition evi- 
denced by the people of Hankow, be- 
cause this is the business center, and 
when the capital, Wuchang, and the 
great military center, Hanyang, had 
fallen, it could offer no resistance worth 
the name. So much for the first act 
of this great drama. 

What has’ been repeatedly foretold has 
come to pass. It has always been said 
that when the revolutionary party should 
come into power, the utmost deference 
would be shown to foreigners, and the 
utmost care would be taken to protect 
their property. This has come to pass. 
It is true that all foreigners were advised 
to seek refuge in Hankow, and most of 
them felt it their duty to obey and follow 
the instructions given. All the women 
and children from the three great cit‘es 
at once took refuge on the foreign con- 
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cessions, and some of them have already 
taken passage down the river to Shang- 
hai. On the other hand, some men still 
remain in Wuchang, where they will be 
unmolested and will be able to offer 
some assistance to the wounded and dy- 
ing. It may be safely affirmed that no 
harm will come to foreign residents 
thruout China from either the insurgents 
or the Imperialists. The former heartily 
seek the good will of foreign Powers, 
tho these may remain neutral ; the latter 
fear to be involved in any trouble with 
any other nationality, as their hands wil! 
be more than full. 

What perhaps may be feared is some 
local outbreaks of the rabble and hooli- 
gan class. It is said that there are 40,000 
refugees in Hankow alone, and these 
are for the most part living on the verge 
of starvation. No one, therefore, can be 
surprised if these should be a danger 
which may burst all bounds, and rush 
forth to pillage and perhaps bloodshed. 
Meanwhile the insurgents are extremely 
severe in their administration of their 
laws. . They behead almost without a 
trial any one they suspect of looting, and 
this severity is a salutary influence upon 
all parties. People are hardly willing to 
barter their heads for a mirror or some 
other knick-knack looted from a foreign 
residence. 

The difficulties confronting the Man- 
chus are fourfold. First, the entire 
population thruout the empire hates 
them and are ripe for any change. Sec- 
ondly, the Manchus cannot trust their 
own troops. Already there has been 
mutiny in many places, and the foreign 
drilled army is honeycombed with dis- 
content and is ready to use its weap- 
ons against the Manchus and on behalf 
of a republic. The Manchu bannermen 
are moribund, if not defunct. . Thirdly, 
there is the financial question. What- 
ever funds the insurgents may be able to 
command, it is certain that the Imperial- 
ists are badly prepared for a long strug- 
gle. They may attempt to borrow 
money, but that will further embitter the 
people, and make their task harder. If 
provincial governments like Canton de- 
cide to send no more funds to the capital, 
the financial crisis will become more 
acute. The confus’on of the currency in 
China is chaotic and appears to be 
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chronic. Both Government and provin- 
cial banks have recently been issuing 
notes, and the people have accepted 
them. Now, however, the holders of 
these notes are clamoring for silver, and 
already several banks have been com- 
pelled to close their doors. These stop- 
pages are said to be temporary, but 
amid all this chaos it is difficult to be- 
lieve that order can be evolved. Lastly, 
there is the burning question of the 
generalship of the Imperialist army. In 
the last great struggle for the supremacy 
of China, the ruling house was assisted 
by some able generals. But even then 
it is likely that the Tai Pings would have 
wrested it from them were it not for the 
assistance of General Gordon. At pres- 
ent all eyes are turned toward Yuan 
Shi-kai. The one fact above all others 
is that the Manchu Government wants a 
general whom the troops will trust and 
follow, and the one man in China who 
can wield any influence over the army is 
the ex-Grand Chancellor. Before Yuan, 
however, will undertake this arduous 
task he is bargaining for freedom from 
all restraint, either military or civil. But 
the question now arises, Will he be true? 
The recent treatment, not unmerited, 
which he has received at the hands of 
the Throne cannot be forgotten;-on the 
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other hand, there are millions, we be- 
lieve, thruout the empire, who would hail 
him President of the republic with loud 
acclamation. He is moving slowly and 
professing to be removing obstacles out 
of the way. Perhaps he is considering 
the pros and the cons of the problem. 
He who has been a traitor once may 
yield again when confronted with the 
temptation and betray the trust reposed 
in him. Anyway, he appears to be the 
hope of the Manchus, and we are sure 
they are hard pressed to place so much 
power in his hands at this juncture. 

Meanwhile, it may safely be affirmed 
that it is the beginning of the end of Old 
China. If the insurgents win there will 
be changes radical, reasonable and salu- 
tary; if the Manchus again, tho blood- 
stained, emerge from the conflict and 
carry the crown with them, we think that 
it is impossible for the great Powers to 
allow things to drift on as they have 
been drifting. Changes, reforms, im- 
provements must be initiated and sup- 
ported, so that in any case, except for 
the loss of life and property in the dis- 
tricts actually involved, there must em- 
erge from this chaos something like 
order, and things will be adjusted so that 
there will be progress and development. 
HoncxonG, CHIna, 
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©o JANE AUSTEN 


The novelist was born December 16,1775, at the 
parsonage of Steventon, Hampshire, 


By CHARLOTTE LEECH 


You were a wondrous child, 
And your praises ran as wild 
In 


ose days 

As when you graced fhe halls 

Of the gentry, With their balls 
And their plays. 


But I'll-whisper, lady dear, 

That you seem a Trifle queer, 
(Sil Vous plait) 

To the woman novelist 

And the lady suffragist 





Of today. 
You've a pees little prattle, 
And 4 petty Tittle-tattle, 

Yet again 


For a child you know too much 
And you've just a worldly touch 
That gives pain. 


Youre a 
A little to 
And a wit. 
With © bso mouth quite full of pins, 
You fasten neighbors sins 
‘Till they fit. 


ossip and wiseacre, 
dressmaker, 


If you chronicled small beer, 
It really would appear, 
Would it not? 
That_youd nothing else to show, 


And you surely are, you know, 
Untorgot! 
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The President’s Trust Message 


Mr. Tarr says, in his message about 
Trusts and the Sherman act, that the re- 
cent decisions in the oil and tobacco cases 
“serve to advise the business world au- 
thoritatively of the scope and operation”’ 
of this law. Many complain, however, 
that the advice is insufficient. Mr. Na- 
gel, a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
pointed out, a few weeks ago, that a 
group of capitalists, desiring to organize 
a new and strong corporation, could not 
ascertain from the Department of Jus- 
tice whether their plans would expose 
them to prosecution; and Mr. Proutv, 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said, a few days later, that 
no lawyer could “advise his client with 
certainty” whether he was “within or 
without the inhibition” of the statute. 

Since the remarks of these prominent 
Federal officers were published, certain 
men who desired to form a large cor- 
poration by combining several small cor- 
porations or firms have been restrained 
by their failure to obtain at Washington 
an official opinion as to the legality of 
their project. It was proposed that a 
considerable number of lumber mills in 
Oregon and Washington should be as- 





sociated in one new company. The ex- 
perience of the organizers is related in 
the following dispatch from Washington 
to an Oregon newspaper : 


“Washington, November 27.—Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham today declined to give any 
opinion, officially or privately, as to the legal 
right of tidewater lumber ‘mills of Oregon 
and Washington to form a merger, as has re- 
cently been proposed, and also refused to in- 
dicate whether such a merger, if formed, 
would be attacked by the Government as being 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
His refusal was exprest in a letter to Ex- 
Senator S. H. Piles, whc. with H. J. Pierce, 
came io Washington for the purpose of learn- 
ing the probable attitude of the Administra- 
tion. Ex-Senator Piles and Mr. Pierce left 
for New York tonight. They intend to call 
upon capitalists whose financial aid is sought 
and to explain to them the attitude of the 
Attorney General. They were not in an op- 
timistic frame of mind.” 


It could not be expected, of course, 
that the Attorney General would give an 
opinion as to the legality of the business 
practices and competitive methods of a 
corporation not yet formed. He was 
asked to say whether in the manner of 
forming it, as shown by the articles of 
incorporation and the plans of the or- 
ganizers, there was anything unlawful. 
This he declined to do, and we do not 
criticise him for declining. The or- 
ganizers think, we presume, that they 
cannot find out, before incorporation, 
whether the merger violates the law, and 
that after organization they can find out 
only at the end of a law suit brought by 
the Government. 

Mr. Taft says “there is nothing in the 
statute which condemns combinations of 
capital or mere bigness of plant orga- 
nized to secure economy in production 
and a reduction of its cost” 

“It is only when the purpose or necessary 
effect of the organization and maintenance of 
the combination or the aggregation of im- 
mense size are the stifling of competition, 
actual and potential, and the enhancing of 
prices and establishing a monopoly, that the 
statute is violated. Mere size is no sin 
against the law. The merging of two or 
more business plants necessarily eliminates 
competition between the units thus combined, 
but this elimination is in contravention of the 
statute only when the combination is made for 
the purpose of ending this particular compe- 
tition in order tc secure control of and en- 
hance prices and create a monopoly.” 

But Mr. Taft is not the court, altho 
it may be that the court would so inter- 
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pret the law. Not long ago passages in 
his public addresses, as well as remarks 
made by Mr. Wickersham, indicated 
that the Administration’s view was that 
competition among the parts of an in- 
corporated combination must be restored, 
At that time the Attorney General was 
talking about a list of one hundred com- 
panies that, in his judgment, existed in 
violation of law, because a book of ref- 
erence showed that each one of them had 
been formed by an association of several 
companies or firms, competition among 
which had thus been supprest. 

But the President admits that there is 
need of supplementing the statute by 
specific prohibitions which will “point 
out more in detail to the business com- 
munity what must be avoided,” and in 
other ways. What he says about these 
additions is the most important part of 
the message. He would have the law 
specifically forbid “the attempt and pur- 
pose to suppress a competitor by under- 
selling him at a price so unprofitable as 
to drive him out of business, or the mak- 
ing of exclusive contracts with customers 
under which they are required to give 
up association with other manufactur- 
ers, and numerous kindred methods for 
stifling competition and effecting monop- 
oly,” all of which, we presume, are now 
known to be unjust and probably unlaw- 
ful by those who use them. He also re- 
news his recommendation that provision 
be made for the: Federal incorporation of 
companies engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. He goes further, and, somewhat 
unexpectedly, asks for the creation of a 
commission. 

This recommendation he approaches 
gradually. The courts, he says, are not 
properly equipped for the work of re- 
organizing combinations which have 
been condemned, and they should be em- 
powered to invoke the aid of the Burean 
of Corporations. There might be a new 
statute “permitting and aiding the for- 
mation of combinations of capital into 
Federal corporations” : 

“They should be subject to rigid rules as 
to their organization and procedure, includ- 
ing effective publicity, and to the closest su- 
pervision as to the issues of stocks and bonds 
by an executive bureau or commission in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, to which 


in times of doubt they might well submit their 
proposed plans for future business.” 
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This, he continues, would not exempt 
a company from prosecution under the 
Sherman act, but “the publicity of pro- 
cedure and the opportunity for frequent 
consultation with the bureau or commis- 
sion in charge of the incorporation as 
to the legitimate purpose of its transac- 
tions would offer it as great security 
against successful prosecution as would 
be practical or wise.” And then he says: 

“Such a bureau or commission might well 
be invested also with the duty of aiding courts 
in the dissolution and re-creation of Trusts 
within the law. It should be an executive 
tribunal of the dignity and power of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which now exercise 
supervisory power over important classes of 
corporations under Federal regulation.” 

But “an executive tribunal” of such 
“dignity and power” ought not to be a 
mere bureau of one of the Departments. 

Our readers know that for a long time 
we have favored the creation of an In- 
terstate Trade Commission. We have 
believed that eventually provision for 
such a commission would be made by 
Congress. We are glad to see the Presi- 
dent now asking for such an “executive 
tribunal” and showing why it is needed. 


& 


The Passport Question 


A LARGE and important meeting was 
held in this city last week, addrest by 
prominent Jews and other leading public 
men, nearly all of whom demanded that 
Russia should be punished by denounc- 
ing and annulling the treaty of 1832, on 
the ground that she has failed to live up 
to its engagements. She has refused to 
allow American citizens who are Jews 
by birth or naturalization to visit Russia. 
When a man applies to a Russian consul 
and shows his passport the consul asks 
him, among other questions, what is his 
religion, and if it is the Jewish he is told 
that his passport cannot be accepted; he 
is excluded. 

It may be well that the reader should 
have before. him Article I of the treaty, 
which gives this right of travel and 
which makes no specific exception of 
Jews: 

“There shall be between the territories of 
the high contracting parties, a reciprocal lib- 


erty of commerce and navigation. The in- 
habitants of their respective States shall mu- 
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tually have liberty to enter the ports, places 
and rivers of the territories of each party, 
wherever forergn commerce 1s permitted. They 
shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside in all 
parts whatsoever of said territories, in order 
to attend to their affairs, and they shall en- 
joy, to that effect, the same security and pro- 
tection as natives of the country wherein they 
reside, on condition of their submitting to the 
laws and ordinances there prevailing, and par- 
ticularly to the regulations in force concern- 
ing commerce. 

It will be seen that the interpretation 
of the treaty is not quite clear. We can 
say that Jews are not excluded in terms, 
and that inhabitants of each country are 
to be freely admitted into the other. On 
the other hand, Russia may say and does 
say that American Jews visiting Russia 
under the terms of the treaty must “sub- 
mit to the laws and ordinances there 
prevailing,’ which would limit their 
travel precisely as it does that of native 
Jews. We reply that the clause does not 
refer to such matters of discrimination 
against native Jews, and that, under ac- 
cepted rules of interpretation, the broad- 
er and more generous interpretation 
must prevail; and, further, that we can- 
not consent to any interpretation that 
gives privileges to one citizen which it 
forbids to another. 

We know of but one other fair sort of 
answer that Russia could make, namely, 
that our laws exclude from admission 
inhabitants of Russia of Mongolian race. 
We have such a law, as invidious as the 
Russian law, but we are not aware that 
such a case has ever occurred of the ex- 
clusion of a yellow Russian. If such a 
case should occur, if a man of Chinese 
or Mongolian race, born or resident in 
Russia, should land on our shores armed 
with a Russian passport, we do not be- 
lieve he could properly be excluded. The 
treaty would override the act of Con- 
gress. Indeed, this was asserted by a 
Jewish advocate in the hearing of this 
whole matter before a committee of 
Congress. 

In his second message President Taft 
expresses sympathy with the complaint 
of the Jews and tells us, as Secretary 
Knox had told their representatives be- 
fore, that an effort is now making to 
replace the present old treaty with a new 
one which will be more explicit. This is 
greatly to be desired. The present treaty 
can be and is interpreted ungenerously 
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and injuriously. At the same time it is 
not easy to see how the annulling of the 
treaty can do any good, while it might 
do harm. We do noi réfer to the finan- 
cial loss in our trade, for the representa- 
tive Jews are very explicit in telling us 
they do not put dollars before honor. 
We fear, rather, what Andrew D. White 
warned them of in his address at the 
mass meeting, which found but slight 
sympathy. Russia, he told his hearers, 
is a proud nation, yet one that wants the 
good opinion of the world. The radical 
breaking off of all treaty relations would 
provoke resentment and would be [kely 
to postpone any plans for relieving the 
condition of Jews in Russia. A better 
way, he thinks, would be to continue and 
press negotiations, and it may be that a 
new treaty might be secured which 
would not only grant relief to our own 
Jewish citizens wishing to visit Russia, 
but, which is very much more important 
be the occasion for lifting burdens from 
Jews in Russia itself. That would be a 
boon indeed, and might also relieve us 
from the excessive immigration of Rus- 
sian Jews, which puts to a severe strain 
the benevolent care of their brethren 
here. And we add that we sincerely 
hope that the severe criticisms here made 
by Jews, and repeated in Congress by 
their representatives and friends, may 
not provoke violence and even massacre. 
The President and the Department of 
State understand the wrong and the gen- 
eral feeling which it excites, and we may 
be sure will do what they can to secure a 
remedy. But so long as we can not and 
will not go to war over this injustice it 
would appear that the way recommended 
by Dr. White, tho somewhat slow, is the 
right way. 


& 
Social War 
THE happiest—indeed the only happy 
—phase in this shocking McNamara 


tragedy is the unanimity of condemna- 
tion and detestation exprest by the rep- 
resentatives of the labor organizations 
from President Gompers down. That 
this represents the prevailing feeling, we 
do not doubt. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of combined labor is certainly law- 
abiding. They understand the purpose 
of their organizations for mutual protec- 
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tion, and they are ready to strike for 
mutual aid, but they do not wish to dy- 
namite buildings or to kill scabs. Yet 
that there are aniong them those who are 
willing to do this we have all seen. 
The advantage of this exposure is, that 
even those who have sympathized with 
violence and who have contrived and 
aided this very series of outrages have 
been compelled to give their support to 
the cause of law and order and to de- 
nounce these confest assassins. 

Yet we must not blink the fact that 
the representatives of anarchism, now 
happily silenced, are not few. It is a 
shocking crime to blow up a building 
and kill its occupants; but it is precisely 
the same crime to waylay and beat or 
kill a so-called scab; and many such 
cases there have been in many strikes. 
Thousands of people believe this to be 
justified. It is because they do that the 
police have to protect ‘cars and carts 
when street-car men or street-cleaners 
are on strike. And a multitude of peo- 
ple who would not themselves shoot or 
club one who persists in working during 
a strike will yet defend, or at least apolo- 
gize for, these assaults or murders, say- 
ing that this is a social war, and that in 
war violence cannot be avoided, 

But what is social war? It is not ac- 
tual warfare. To call it war is a figure 
of speech. It is war no more than real 
war is Hell, or the marriage state is 
Paradise. We may properly call social 
unrest and difference war rhetorically ; 
but wo to the man or the community 
that does not know the difference be- 
tween fact and figure, and who, when 
disagreeing with comrades, proceeds to 
act after the manner of real war with 
rifle or dynamite or any deadly weapon. 
In social war the only weapons that can 
be used are argument and the ballot; 
thus one can keep within the law and 
reason. One can use argument freely, 
with pen or voice. If strike-breakers 
come to take the place of strikers one 
can argue with them, urge them, prom- 
ise them, but not threaten them with vio- 
lence. And men may draft bills and try 
to get them enacted and then vote in a 
legal way. In the end these methods 
will succeed so as to reach the ends best 
for society, for man is a reasonable be- 
ing, and truth is mighty, and will pre- 
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vail. To use force instead of argument 
and the ballot shows either great lack of 
patience or great lack of faith in the jus- 
tice of one’s cause. 

There is no more dangerous symp- 
tom in our* social conditions than the 
prevalence of violence in labor disputes 
and its very general condonation. Of 
course, the police endeavor to limit or 
prevent it, but in the great crowds that 
gather the sympathy is with the rioters 
and not with the police, with violence 
and murder and not with reason and law. 
It is out of this sentiment of anarchism 
that dynamite outrages grow; the Mc- 
Namaras are spawned from these mobs. 
We believe, as we have said, that the 
great majority of union men condemn 
the methods which all of them declare 
they condemn now, but with too many 
of them it is their sober second thought 
which they thus express, while others 
wished the two brothers hanged, really 
because they had confest their guilt to 
save their lives, to the injury of the cause 
of union. Really this confession is a 
blessing to unionized labor, because it 
puts labor by its unanimous voice against 
such murders and destruction of prop- 
erty; and this implies the condemnation 
of violence in all the varieties of social 
war, and because for a while there will 
be some purging of the ranks. 


& 
A Municipal Newspaper 


THE recent election at Los Angeles 


‘has attracted widespread comment, chief- 


ly because of the emphatic defeat of so- 
cialism and prohibition, two issues which 
it had been variously and confidently 
hoped or feared by the opponents or ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage that the women 
would or would not favor. But it is in 
vain to try to determine just how the wo- 
men voted, because the ballot is secret 
and women can keep it, and, secondly, 
it is still vainer to try to determine why 
the women, individually or collectively, 
voted as they did. It is more profitable 
to consider the results of the election, one 
of which has unusual interest and nov- 
elty, that is, the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal newspaper. If we were to fall in 
with the prevailing tone of current com- 
ment we should say that this was a con- 
spicuous example of women’s influence, 
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for the collection and retailing of news 
has from the earliest times been regarded 
as a feminine function in society, and it 
was to be expected that the entrance of 
women into the political world would be 
marked by a transference of that func- 
tion from the individual to the govern- 
ment, 

But such speculations are too facile 
and fascinating to be safe, and it is 
doubtless more reasonable to regard the 
government newspaper as the logical ac- 
companiment of the movement for 
greater democracy now making itself felt 
in the West. If the people are to rule 
they must be educated, consequently we 
find a larger proportion of the eligible 
population attending the schools and 
especially the colleges than in the East. 
If the people are to vote on specific 
measures in State and municipal govern- 
ment they must receive specific instruc- 
tion on the questions at issue. If an of- 
ficeholder is subject to recall by popular 
vote it is important that he should have 
an opportunity of stating his case to 
every voter. 

Something of this kind is already done 
in the States having the referendum, such 
as Washington, Oregon and California, 
by the official broadsides or books of in- 
struction sent out to the electorate, giving 
biographies, appeals and pictures of can- 
didates, the full text of proposed laws 
and arguments pro and con. From this 
to the publication of a State periodical 
is but a step, and it is a step that will 
likely be taken in the future now that a 
municipality has led the way. 

The ordinance of which the voters of 
that city have exprest their approval pro- 
vides for the publication of a weekly or 
daily to be called The Los Angeles Mu- 
nicipal News. It will be mailed at the 
rate of a cent a copy to subscribers in ad- 
vance, sold to newsdealers at ten cents a 
hundred, and given free to every regis- 
tered voter or taxpaper who applies for 
it in person at the office. The manage- 
ment of the paper is entrusted to a Mu- 
nicipal Newspaper Commission of three 
members, appointed by the Mayor, sub- 
ject to referendum, and serving four 
years. They receive no compensation, 
but hire a salaried secretary. For the 
support of the paper, in addition to its 
receipts from subscriptions and advertis- 
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ing, an appropriation of $36,000 a yeat 
is provided. 

This periodical is not to be a mere dry 
bulletin of official notices, but is to in- 
clude all three departments of the mod- 
ern newspaper, news, comment and ad- 
vertising. In the matter of news “it shall 
give particular attention to municipal 
news,” and in the publication of all news 
it “shall endeavor to publish the facts 
with the strictest available accuracy 
without bias.” 

Editorially the policy of the paper wil! 
be that of the Administration; that is, it 
will support the principles and measures 
approved by the voters at the last elec- 
tion. To avoid the danger of extending 
its editorial power to wider fields it is 
provided that: 

“It shall refrain from any argument, pre- 
sented as its own, concerning any religious 
question, or any political question pertaining 
essentially to national or State political issues, 
or concerning the candidacy of any candidate 
for any public office, but shall treat the candi- 
dacies of all candidates for public office solely 
as matters of news.” 

But in order to prevent the newspaper 
from becoming a purely partisan organ 
it is allowed to publish speeches, inter- 
views and signed articles as matters of 
news, and it is required to place at the 
disposal of each political party that 
polled more than three per cent. of the 
total city vote in the last election a space 
in every issue of 45 square inches, that 
is to say a column of ordinary newspaper 
size. The mayor and any member of the 
city council is entitled to 20 square 
inches, and any independent candidate 
may purchase 5 inches at advertising 
rates, and if he gets more than three per 
cent. of the votes the money he paid for 
it will be refunded to him. 

This arrangement ought to insure 
some lively debating at close quarters 
during a campaign, and the municipal 
newspaper has a chance to be much 
more interesting as well as more instruc- 
tive than the ordinary newspaper. As it 
is now, reading a single party organ is 
as dull as listening to half of a telephone 
conversation or watching a man fighting 
a boxing bag. When a mayor’s official 
acts are criticised from week to week or 
from day to day by all his defeated 
opponents in the same journal in which 
they are explained and defended, there 
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.s a good chance of finding out the truth 
about them. Then, too, the municipal 
newspaper will afford a better oppor- 
tunity than exists at present for a new 
cause to gain a hearing. As it is now, a 
1eform, however worthy, has to struggle 
along for years, supporting at great 
sacrifice weak and unattractive organs, 
which for the most part circulate only 
among those who are already converts. 
The ordinary newspapers and magazines 
will rarely refer to it except when there 
is something sensational about the man- 
ner of its advocacy. This discourages 
progress and tempts propagandists to all 
manner of excesses in the effort to get 
their cause before the people as a whole. 
In order to secure this important advan- 
tage the Los Angeles ordinance, in addi- 
tion to its elaborate provisions for free- 
dom and impartiality in political argu- 
ment as news, should also have declared 
for an equal freedom and impartiality in 
the advertising, both commercial and 
political. There is a growing tendency 
among our newspapers and magazines 
to restrict the advertising to that of 
which the management personally ap- 
proves. This illegitimate extension of 
editorial domination over the pages 
which are contributed by the people is 
sometimes due to the best of motives, 
sometimes to the worst, but in any case 
it results in a serious infraction of one 
of the most necessary forms of modern 
freedom of speech; that is, freedom of 
advertising. The Municipal Newspaper 
Commission, at their first meeting, 
should remedy this deficiency of the 
ordinance by a broad declaration of 
policy, announcing their willingness to 
accept as advertising any contribution, 
whether it has a personal or political 
aim, subject, of course, like everything 
else in the paper, to the contingencies of 
space and the requirements of propriety. 

The Los Angeles scheme is not an im- 
possible one. Whether it is a success or 
not will depend, like any private paper, 
on how it is managed. Also, it depends, 
like any private paper, on whether its 
owners, which are its subscribers, will 
allow the management sufficient latitude 
and freedom from petty criticism to de- 
velop the full possibilities of the venture. 
After all, a municipal newspaper is not 
an absolute novelty. It is, on the con- 
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trary, the oldest form of journalism. 
Our esteemed contemporary, the daily 
Tching-pao or Peking News, was also 
the contemporary of Charlemagne and 
has missed few days in the 1,200 years. 
We wish the Los Angeles Municipal 
News an equally long and prosperous 
career. 
s 


Missionaries for Literary Work 


No missionary in China has a_ higher 
reputation for wisdom than Timothy 
Richard, and it is worthy of note that he 
calls for one hundred missionaries who 
shall devote themselves entirely to literary 
work. The purpose is to reach the higher 
class of the. Chinese, the scholars and 
leaders. In this he agrees with the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, who has made himself 
a missionary to the literati and officials, 
believing that thru them the people as a 
whole are to be reached. 

This is a serious question in missionary 
policy. There are in China 1,500 foreign 
priests and sisters working for the 
Roman Catholic Church and 4,500 men 
and women (including wives of mission- 
aries) as workers for the Protestant 
Church in China. Protestant mission- 
aries have been in China for a full cen- 
tury and the Catholic for three centuries, 
and the total number of converts in all is 
only about a million and a half. This is 
a considerable number, but it is not all 
that might have been expected; and it is 
to be considered that they belong mainly 
to the illiterate class. Converts from the 
educated classes are very rare, and there 
are practically none from the official class, 
altho during the reform movement of 
1898 a number of such were cruelly put 
to death. 

The progress of China in Western 
learning and industry, in railways, steam- 
ers, telegraphy and the new industries 
has proceeded very rapidly of late and 
entirely at their own expense, because the 
Chinese are convincel that these new in- 
stitutions and methods are better than the 
old. The Chinese have proved them- 
selves not utterly and blindly attached to 
their old ways. They can change when 
they see good reason for it. They can 
even adopt, or try to adopt, a republican 
form of government and overthrow the 
imperial system of thousands of years. 
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But the leaders, the influential men 
among them are not convinced of the 
superiority of Christianity over Confu- 
cianism or Buddhism. To be sure, the 
prejudice against foreign missionaries has 
largely vanished. They are no longer 
confounded with the political agents of 
the European governments which have 
robbed them of their territory and which 
were only a dozen years ago planning 
how to divide all China into spheres of 
foreign influence. That phase of Chinese 
history is all past now, and England and 
France and Germany and Russia are 
reckoning how short the time will be be- 
fore they will have to give up their ports 
and concessions and even provinces. In 
the present revolution, while tens of 
thousands of Manchus and Chinese have 
been slaughtered, only in one city have 
the missionaries suffered. Great pains 
has been taken to protect them. They 
have covered the empire with their 
schools and hospitals, and in time of 
plague or famine have been foremost in 
relief, 

While prejudice has thus been re- 
moved there is as yet no great movement 
among the leaders of China to accept the 
Christian faith. The missionary labors 
have not been directed to them very 
much. The literature has been chiefly 
meant for the instruction of converts in 
schools and churches. Mr. Richard and 
other thoughtful missionaries believe that 
a chief reason for the failure of Chris- 
tianity to attract the leading classes in 
China is because it has not been present- 
ed to them in the right way. Mr. Rich- 
ard says: 

“They think that there is one great lack in 
our mission methods now, viz., men who have 
first studied the religion and literature of 
China and know what its strength and weak- 
ness are on the one hand, and who also on the 
other hand have so studied the deep philo- 
sophical and historical fruits of Christianity 
in other lands, so that they can clearly point 
out where Christianity excels the best the 
Chinese have in Confucianism or Buddhism 
Moreover, Christians have not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil. Mere assertion will not 
convince. The superior ideals will have to 
be made clear and definite, so as to win the 
.admiration of the best.” 

Mr. Richard is one of a number of 
thoughtful missionaries who believed that 
if a hundred men were to devote them- 
selves to this kind of work they might 
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succeed in a comparatively short time in 
attracting large numbers of the leaders 
in the Chinese Empire to accept Chris- 
tianity, in which case the mass would fol- 
low. Buddhism won its way thru its 
high literature. It would be well if every 
mission should set aside one or two of 
its best literary men for this task. 

We gather from Mr. Richard’s words, 
and from a late effort made by him to 
show the better side of Buddhism, that 
he would have his hundred literary mis- 
sionaries follow a conciliatory and con- 
structive policy rather than one of hos- 
tility. He has lately translated a Bud- 
dhist work of the more spiritual class for 
the very purpose of showing how Bud- 
dhism has, by some of its disciples, been 
made to harmonize with theism, and how 
the term for the supreme power can fair- 
ly be translated as God, while the doc- 
trine of incarnation is definitely foreshad- 
owed, The veteran and learned Bishop 
Moule has taken part sympathetically in 
the discussion aroused in Chinese mis- 
sionary circles. St. Paul’s missionary 
labors were directed to the more intelli- 
gent classes wherever he went; and while 
it must always be to the poor that the 
Gospel is preached, yet mission labor 
must not neglect, as it does not in Japan, 
the most intelligent and influential classes. 


a 
Agricultural College Extension 


It was about 1870 that we first heard 
of manual training in our common 
schools. The struggle began in St. 
Louis, and about the same time the 
kindergarten movement was grafted on 
the common schools of that city. A true 
evolution is so unlike a revolution that it 
may change the whole aspect of society 
without observation. The educational 
change from 1860 to the present time 
has been a genuine evolution. We have 
moved quietly along, until our town 
schools have everywhere displaced the 
old district school system, allowing a 
stronger teaching force and a progres- 
sive curriculum, The establishment of 
agricultural colleges, or industrial col- 
leges as they were termed, has fitted to 


the new thought, and completed the sys- 


tem. 
The movement to industrialize educa- 
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tion has gone so far as this, that the cen- 
tral colleges are. now reaching out into 
every nook and corner of our States, to 
distribute both training and education. 
The means adopted are short-course 
schools in dairying, horticulture, corn 
growing, live stock and domestic science. 
l‘armers’ institutes and other meetings 
are held systematically, and recently corn 
meetings in corn season and orchard 
meetings in orchard season. In a large 
number of the States the railroads have 
joined hands with the colleges to send 
out special trains, equipped to teach do- 
mestic science, improved dairying and 
improved corn culture. Work has been 
done thru the schools quite extensively, 
and the granges and farmers’ clubs have 
evolved into women’s clubs, commercial 
clubs, corn clubs and other practical 
methods of studying the farmer’s prob- 
lem. Bulletins, circulars and leaflets are 
flying everywhere, and are finding their 
way very generally into country homes. 
These are now supplemented by travel- 
ing libraries, consisting of books on 
household arts and field arts. 

Besides this there are many special 
methods, such as distributing valuable 
seed, making special tests of alfalfa, 
helping the farmer to largely increase his 
hay product, harvest festivals, farmers’ 
picnics and other gatherings where our 
agricultural professors are found leading 
the way. A definite extension course, 
leading from one degree to another, 
logically, has not yet been devised. The 
work has been rather sporadic and stimu- 
lative, and up to the present lacks a 
logical fullness. This may be all the 
better, for in many cases our boys and 
girls need rather to be set in motion than 
to be led along a prescribed path. The 
mission of agricultural extension is to 
get right at the working farmer, espe- 
cially at the young fellows, and get them 
to do the best possible work for them- 
selves and the country. 

The preparation of teachers to fill this 
work has been the hardest part of it. It 
was the hardest part of the work in 
establishing agricultural colleges alto- 
gether. One of the curious results is 
that we are breeding a class of men of 
an entirely new sort. It can best be 
described as the creation of poets of 
labor. You can make nothing else of the 
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enthusiasm thrown into labor and the 
joyous song that accompanies it. An 
agricultural college differs from any 
other college with just this, that it boils 
over with enthusiasm. The fact is the 
farmer's work, rightly handled, is a 
poem. 

This new extension work does not, 
however, confine itself to the country. It 
has to do with the whole of that Back 
to Land movement which is stirring our 
towns to a new sort of life, and is revers- 
ing the drift toward congestion of popu- 
lation. Thousands of homeless people, 
who are thus being roused to a desire 
for creating homes in the country, have 
really nothing in their training, nor in 
their instincts and heredity, that fits them 
for making an intelligent start on the land. 
So it is that our agricultural teachers 
have a very important mission among 
the congested crowds that have never 
touched a plow. The ignorance of a 
large portion of our city residents con- 
cerning Nature is complete. Even those 
who will remain as urban dwellers, ow- 
ing to the possession of wealth, need to 
have the avenues opened for them, 
whereby they shall have some rational 
apprehension of the world about them. 

The economy of this movement is not 
remote. It costs a farm boy two thou- 
sand or more dollars to get thru college. 
It may pay him well to spend this sum; 
but an agricultural course brought 
directly to his door, opening the realms 
a nature to his senses, and teaching him 
how to improve the world about him as 
well as himself, and to double the prod- 
ucts of his fields, that is something worth 
the while—and it costs him practically 
nothing. To spend one hundred dollars 
a year on books and experiments would 
probably cover his earlier needs. Later 
he will require some special training, and 
he may make his farm more thoroly 
experimental. 

The success of this kind of education 
depends upon how much it teaches the 
young farmer that he can put into imme- 
diate practice. It ought to give him the 
truth as to what crops fit his soil and 
what varieties of apples are best adapted 
to his climate. It surely will tell him the 
truth about composts and commercial 
fertilizers. It will tell him that there is 
no need of wearing out soils, but that on 
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the contrary the new culture will make 
soil constantly better in quality and in- 
crease its quantities. Country life at the 
same time will be elevated and ennobled. 
The farm begins to be boastful over the 
city. Rural schools are getting ‘inspira- 
tion. Reaching both sexes, it gives coun- 
try girls a taste for home making, touch- 
ing all affairs of health, economy and the 
education of children. 

This movement is not due to tempo- 
rary and casual conditions, but is de- 
manded by the times and is propelled by 
economic necessities. In fact, we are 
just beginning a new national era. 
Among the new features of importance 
are the use of electricity, the use of auto- 
mobiles, soil making, especially thru the 
use of legumes, migratory farming, cre- 
ating new sorts of food as a part of reg- 
ular farm work and greatly advancing 
the value of those we have, these are 
some of the problems that are now 
crowding upon the farmer. There is to 
be a closer union of agriculture and me- 
chanics thru farm shops and the use of 
electrical power, at the same time mak- 
ing land culture a real science, and so 
educating the workman while it gives to 
him a good living from the soil. The 
new education takes a grip on every 
home as well as on every school, and on 
every department of work as well as on 
every phase of thinking and life. 


& 


Instead of the old deficit of 
millions the Post Office De- 
partment shows for the past 
year a surplus of $219,118 to the credit 
of Postmaster-General Hitchcock. A 
Congressional critic complained of the 
estimates sent in for next year that they 
contained no appropriation for the Post 
Office. The reason was that it would 
want no money. When Mr. Taft en- 
tered in his term the deficit was over 
seventeen millions, and it has been 
turned to a source of revenue with no 
curtailment of postal facilities, but, on 
the contrary, with important extensions. 
During the present administration there 
have been established 3,736 new post 
offices ; delivery by carriers has been pro- 
vided in 186 additional cities, and 60,679 
new miles of rural routes have been add- 
ed. There is an increase of 8,000 em- 
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ployes and $14,000,000 of salary list. 
Mr. Hitchcock rejoices in his ability to 
establish postal banks in the 7,500 presi- 
dential offices, and expects to add the 
40,000 fourth class offices. They are a 
great success. At the end of the first 
month the forty-eight experimental of- 
fices had received only $60,252 deposits ; 
and now after eleven months the amount 
is $11,000,000. Parcels post is again 
recommended, and the addition of one 
cent a pound on second class matter 
(magazines), which are now carried at 
a serious loss. This adjustment would 
make it possible to give us one cent post- 
age on letters, which now produce a 
large profit. We have for years looked 
forward to one cent letter postage as the 
sure ultimatum. The report is one that 
gives great honor to the Taft Adminis- 
tration and to the Postmaster General. 


& 


Woodrow Wilson's We do not see but 
Pension that President 

. Woodrow Wilson, 

on leaving Princeton University, had the 
right to ask the Carnegie Foundation for 
a pension, if he was entitled to it. He 
had served as a teacher for twenty-five 
years, the period which, under the earlier 
rules of the foundation, would give a 
claim for such pension. But meanwhile 
the rules had been changed in such a way 
that he would not be automatically en- 
titled to it, and we judge that the trustees 
did not think him in financial need. When 
he made application, at the age of fifty- 
four, he had just entered upon the doubt- 
ful career of politics, but when he had 
been elected Governor of New fersey his 
financial support was provided for by the 
State, and there seemed no present need 
to make provision for his support. The 
purpose of this admirable foundation is 
to provide support in their old age for 
teachers who have spent their active life 
and exhausted their powers in a profes- 
sion of the highest value to the com- 
munity, but of very moderate compensa- 
tion. A majority of college professors 
cannot live within their salaries. Presi- 
dent Wilson had accumulated no property 
and cannot be blamed for making applica- 
tion, but the fact that he did so may be 
used against him by those who take ad- 
vantage of any pretext to express ill will. 
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The Rev. Frank W. Sand- 
Fanaticism ford, the Elijah of the “Holy 


Ghost and Us” fanaticism, 
was convicted last week of causing the 
death of six of his followers by scurvy 
and starvation in their seventeen months’ 
voyage, which was directed, as he de- 
clared and believed, by the direct com- 
mand of God. We do not take it that 
he is a fraud, but simply a self-deceived 
fanatic whom other fools and fanatics be- 
lieved and followed. To punish such a 
man, who has meant no wrong, seems 
hard, but it is right, altho perhaps he 
should be committed to a penal asylum 
rather than to a prison. Some people 
must be protected against their wills to 
avoid death by such crazy zealots. We 
do not see that such religious monomania 
is any different from other kinds. 
Equally innocent of evil intention, and 
equally submissive to what she believed 
the will of God, was that mother convict- 
ed the other day of letting her child die 
of diphtheria, because she believed that 
prayers and present arid absent treatment 
of Christian Science are God’s ways of 
healing. Now her second child has diph- 
theria, but she has learned the law and 
reason and has called in a physician as 
well as a healer. Better is the way of a 
seceding Christian Science church in 
Kast Orange, N. J., which ceases selling 
Mrs. Eddy’s book on Sunday, but puts 
the Bible in its place, and calls in the aid 
of medical science in case of sickness. 
We may expect many such secessions. 


a 
The Knights of [he official religious 
Columbus weekly of Chicago, 
strongly recommended 


by Archbishop Quigley to all families in 
his diocese, indulges in a warning and 
threat which we do not like to see. Con- 
gressman Stephens, of Texas, is, under 
the present Democratic control, chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in the House of Representatives. We 
judge that he does not like it that certain 
Indian schools previously supported by 
the gifts of Miss Drexel have been 
leased by the Government and are main- 
tained with their corps of teachers. He 
has presented to Congress a resolution 
asking for full particulars as to whether 
in any Government Indian schools the 
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teachers are allowed to wear religious 
emblems, symbols or garbs to influence 
their pupils, and we may gather that he 
would prohibit nuns or members of 
teaching, orders from wearing such 
garbs or emblems. We are by no means 
in a hurry to object to the wearing of 
crosses, Christian Endeavor pins or the 
dress of the sisters, but we do object to 
requiring. the Knights of Columbus to 
enter into a political conflict to defeat 
Mr. Stephens for re-election, or to de- 
feat his party if it should follow his 
lead. We had been assured that the 
Knights of Columbus are a patriotic and 
religious and not a political organization. 
The organ tells them what to do and 
concludes : , 

“It is quite certain that Representative Ste- 
phens, of Texas, is a bigot and bigots must 
not be allowed to run at large without at 
least being branded, especially if they dwell 
under the open skies of illimitable Texas.” 


As we survey the 
The Art of Omission quantity of new 

books which have 
accumulated upon our table for review, 
we are reminded of a letter which Ste- 
venson once wrote to his cousin the 
painter, and its instructive remarks con- 
cerning Balzac: 

“He was a man who never found his meth- 

od. An inarticulate Shakespeare, smothered 
under forcible-feeble detail. It is astonish- 
ing to the riper mind (on a re-reading) how 
bad he is, how feeble. how untrue, how tedi- 
ous. ... He would not consent to be dull, and 
thus became so. He would leave nothing un- 
developed, and thus drowned out of sight of 
land amid the multitude of crying and incon- 
gruous details. There is but one art—to 
omit !” 
An overstatement, yet welcome all the 
same. Would that Balzac’s modern off- 
spring could be persuaded to con this 
passage and apply it! Knowing how and 
what to omit is a part of the knowledge 
that makes great painters, great drama- 
tists, even great newspaper reporters. 
Omitting is as essential for the artist as 
forgetting is for the statesman and the 
woman of tact. Stevenson is right in 
saying: “A man who knew how to omit 
would make an ‘Iliad’ of a daily paper.” 
But since most editorial articles, like 
most novels and most sermons, are too 
long, we do well to cut short this gloss 
upon an excellent text. 
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Dr. Bode, like every 
one else who has 
held a_ responsible 
position and distinguished himself there- 
in, has made his mistakes, but he has 
never lost the respect of artists and fel- 
low-critics. The Director General of the 
Prussian Royal Museum has lately 
toured the United States and its art gal- 
leries, and his comment upon these last, 
now that he is safely home again in Ber- 
lin, is enthusiastic. The private collec- 
tions had additional interest for him, he 
says, because “their owners, in practically 
every case, intend eventually to turn them 
over to municipal or national institu- 
tions.” Dr. Bode singles out for praise, 
among our collectors, Mr. Morgan; Mr. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Freer, of 
Detroit, and Mrs. Gardner, of Boston. As 
to the forgeries with which our galleries 
are stocked, according to Henri Roche- 
fort and other experts who have never 
crossed the Atlantic, our collections “are 
not wholly devoid of inferior old masters 
and forgeries, but they are no worse off 
in this respect than the collections of 
Europe.” And the German critic adds 
that he saw enough on this his second 
American tour “to explode the myth 
cherished so commonly in Europe that 
Americans are actuated by sheer snob- 
bery in seeking to possess themselves of 
old masters.” A Daniel come to judg- 
ment! Another transatlantic Daniel is 
Mr. Bennett, the English novelist, who 
says of us that we are not “the boastful, 
vulgar people” we are represented as be- 
ing, altho we “have much to boast of.” 


& 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
as is well known, is no 
friend of woman suf- 
frage, but that so able a woman could 
see such political chaos following it one 
eould hardly have expected. In a long 
letter to the London “Thunderer” she re- 
plies to a speech by Lloyd-George in 
favor of equal suffrage, and calls upon 
the other anti-suffrage members of the 
Cabinet—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Harcourt, 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Hobhouse—to 
come to “our aid,” as the matter is far 
above party: 


“It is simply articulus stantis aut cadentis 
patriae. The addition of either eight or eleven 
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millions of women voters to the English elec- 
torate means an immediate alteration of our 
place and prestige in Europe, an immediate 
weakening of our Imperial power, an immediate 
diminution of security for every man and 
woman in these islands. Moreover, the whole 
future of legitimate and slowly developing 
power that now lies before English women 
of every class will have been endangered ; the 
‘wild women’ of these latter days will have 
become an institution, and English politics will 
have begun to drop to the window-breaking 
level. 

“All this our Welsh Chancellor risks with 

a light heart.. One is reminded of a famous 
saying of Mommsen: ‘The Celts have shaken 
all States, and founded none.’”’ 
Then woman suffrage is an article of 
the country. ‘“‘stantis et cadentis!” She 
would consent, she tells us, to allow a 
million or two of the wealthy upper 
class women to vote, for they are Union- 
ists; but not eight or eleven million of 
the middle class and common people. 
Women as a whole are dangerous, 
would weaken Imperial power and ruin 
the state. We suspect that the Imperial 
power would be as safe with plebeian 
women as with the patrician. A Hun- 
garian noble who claims to have seen a 
good deal of England thinks that it is 
already falling in power and quality, but 
he puts the blame on the American 
women of wealth who have become 
duchesses or otherwise ladies of rank. 
And these “wild women,” we are told, 
if we observe, are of the class that has 
wealth and position, and not the lower 
stratum of the eleven million. It is the 
ladies of rank and wealth that smash 
windows. 


& 


Mr. E. J. Dillon, who 
writes the international 
notes for The Contem- 
porary, is one of the most intelligent and 
capable observers and reporters of the 
movements in foreign affairs that we 
know. In the last issue he gives his 
main attention to the declaration of war 
by Italy against Turkey. It is particu- 
larly striking that he defends the polit- 
ical necessity of Italy’s action. It was 
her last chance. It had been agreed 
with France and accepted by the other 
European Powers that Tripoli was to be 
assigned to her sphere of influence. She 
saw France helping herself to Morocco, 
after having previously taken Algeria 
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and Tunis, and Germany taking a big 
piece of the Sudan, while she had noth- 
ing, and Tripoli might escape her and 
be seized elsewhere; and she was justi- 
fied in cashing the promissory notes 
made her. To be sure, Italy’s conduct 
cannot be called ethical, he says, but 
ethics do not count in such matters of 
high statesmanship. It was not ethical 
for Austria to take Bosnia, or France to 
take Morocco, or Germany to take her 
fresh slice of Africa; but ethics has 
nothing to do with the matter, and it 
would have been a discredit to Italian 
statesmanship to let ethics stand in the 
way. Such appears to be Mr. Dillon’s 
judgment in the case. We fear he has 
associated too much with Macchiavellian 
diplomats. We used to hear not so very 
long ago in our own country the doc- 
trine that politics is not a Sunday school 
sort of business. 
& 

It is to be noted of the Bridge and Iron 
Workers’ Union that their work is one 
that attracts reckless and daring men 
who are ready to risk danger. A mis- 
step and fall will mean injury or death, 
and their union has to provide aid for an 
unusual number of hospital cases and 
widows. It is such a union that might 
be expected to develop more than its 
share of dynamite cases. Their secretary, 
John J. McNamara, wrote to their organ, 
The Bridgeman’s Magazine, while in 
prison in July: 

“! deem it wise to warn our readers to take 
lots of salt with the ordinary newspaper re- 
ports coming from Los Angeles from this 
time on, as far as our cases are concerned. 
They will be highly colored. Depend upon 
official reports and the Socialist press. At 
the same time Milwaukeeize your own town.” 
It would seem that this union had come 
to be quite Socialized. 

as 

China and India are lands of famine, 
where population is congested, but where 
transportation is limited. When food 
fails birds can fly to more fertile fields, 
but men cannot flee. While attention is 
now turned to the sufferers in China, to 
be somewhat relieved by the Red Cross, 
we hear of a region of famine in the 
northern part of the Bombay Presidency 
that will be too extensive to be met by 
the Government and will need all the help 
the benevolent world can give. We shall 
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hear of the magnificent durbar in honor 
of the Emperor and Empress of India, 
but too little of the death and misery of 
the neighboring famine. The last great 
famine was in 1900. 

& 


It may be noticed that the Oscar 
Lawler who has been selected assistant 
United States attorney in charge of the 
investigation of the dynamite conspira- 
cies is the same Lawler who was connect- 
ed with Secretary Ballinger and who 
wrote the report condemning Mr. Glavis 
and Mr. Pinchot as to the Alaska coal 
deals, which the President used as the 
basis of his severe decision which dis- 
missed Glavis from the service. When 
Secretary Ballinger was obliged to resign 
following the Congressional investigation 
Mr. Lawler also resigned. His testimony 
before the committee showed no’ little 
temper. 

as 


Some of the French and Italian papers 
mention the fact that in passing from the 
chair in which he was carried into the 
hall to create the new Cardinals, the 
Pope fell, and the Cardinals rushed for- 
ward in anxiety to lift him up and place 
him on his throne. In delivering his ad- 
dress his voice was so feeble that report- 
ers could not gather what he said. Other 
papers simply say that he moved slowly 
from the chair to the throne. It is 
feared that a new Pope will have to be 
chosen before long. The nine years he 
had allowed himself are now nearly 
ended. , 

Fd 

It is a new wrinkle in municipal poli- 
tics that has followed the election of a 
Socialist mayor in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
and the vote in favor of a “wet” city. 
The mayor wants a municipal saloon, and 
has a large plan for it, with salaries for 
manager, cashiers and bartenders and 
rent at $6,000 a year. No wonder the 
city is stirred up over it, but if the city 
wants saloons why should not the city 
make the profit? 


The machine defeat in Philadelphia at 
the November elections cost the victori- 
ous fusionists $72,000 and the Republi- 
cans almost three times that sum, It 
was, from the Penrose-McNichol stand- 
point, a costly election all round. 
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Investments in Mortgage Loans 


THE investment of the funds of the 
leading life insurance companies has 
been given a new aspect by the New 
York law prohibiting their holding stock 
in other corporations. The funds at 
their disposal amount to an enormous 
sum and the investment or withdrawal 
of these sums has a marked effect on the 
financial markets. An interesting report 
has been issued by the New York Life 
Insurance Company, telling of their 
method of investing their assets in mort- 
gage loans. This form of permanent 
investment is more suitable for a life 
insurance company, that can calculate on 
its future financial obligations, than for 
savings banks and trust companies, that 
must have quick assets to meet financial 
stringencies or even runs on their insti- 
tutions. On January 1, 1906, the New 
York Life had $25,000,000 invested in 
mortgages. This sum has, in less than 
six years, increased over four times, the 
total now reaching $110,000,000. The 
judicious placing of this large sum of 
money is a problem in itself. All the 
mortgages are on improved and unin- 
cumbered property. Almost every State 
in the Union is represented in the list. 
In summarizing the benefits that our life 
insurance companies have brought about, 
such as encouragement of thrift, relief 
for dependent families and free care for 
the sick, this indirect feature of placing 
large loans at reasonable rates for build- 
ing up the prosperity and usefulness of 
our cities and towns should not be over- 


looked. 
“ 


Children’s edeemnent Policies 


Tue Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany has just issued a children’s endow- 
ment policy. The usual case is where 
the father pays a stipulated sum every 
year. The face of the policy is payable 
to the child if it is living at the end of 
the endowment period. If the child dies 
within the period, all the premiums: will 
be returned. If the father dies or be- 
comes disabled before he reaches sixty, 


the face of the policy will be payable at 
the end of the endowment period, with- 
out payment of further premiums. 

The following example will serve as 
an illustration: A father thirty-five years 
of age has a son five years old. . He 
wishes to provide the sum of $2,500 on 
his son’s attaining his twenty-fifth birth- 
day. The father applies for a twenty- 
year children’s endowment policy for 
$2,500 and agrees to pay to the company 
$118.05 (less dividends) each year. 
When the son reaches twenty-five years 
of age the company pays to him $2,500. 
If the father dies before his son reaches 
his twenty-fifth year, or becomes perma- 
nently incapacitated, the policy becomes 
paid up for its face amount, and at the 
son’s twenty-fifth birthday the company 
pays to him $2,500. 

A medical examination of the father 
only is required. After the policy has 
been in force three years it has a cash 
surrender value and a loan value. By 
saving a small sum from his yearly in- 
come a father can without fail provide 
a fund available for his son’s higher edu- 
cation or business start. 

a 

Tue New York City Fire Department 
has prepared and is distributing cards 
containing these timely “Don'ts” for 
housekeepers. The following of these 
useful suggestions would reduce the fire 
loss by one-half: 


Don’t block the fire escapes, you may need 
them yourself tonight. 

Don’t leave everything to the landlord; in- 
spect your own house from cellar to garret, 
and locate all exits. 

Don’t throw cigars or cigarets out of win- 
dows. They drop on awnings and set them 
afire. 

Don’t allow children to play with matches. 

Don’t use matches or candles in dark closets 
or cellars. 

Don’t keep matches except in a tin box with 
cover attached. 

Don’t toss away a match unless completely 
extinguished, and then toss it into a metal or 
porcelain receptacle. 

Don’t fill lamps or oil stoves while lighted. 

Don’t use kerosene oil in lighting fires. 

Don’t use naphtha or gasoline for cleaning 
purposes where there are open lights or fires. 

Don’t put hot ashes on a dumb-waiter, 
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The Cost of Living 


RESOLUTIONS which are now before 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
call for an international commission in- 
structed to inquire and report as to the 
causes of the increased cost of living. It 
is proposed that the commission shall be 
called together by our Government. The 
project was first suggested, we think, by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
and has been promoted by him here and 
in Europe, where it has the approval of 
many of the leading economists, finan- 
ciers and statesmen. It seems to us that 
the resolutions ought to be adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce. Such an 
inquiry as the one proposed is needed 
for the enlightenment and guidance of 
all civilized countries. The commission 
would, of course, give due consideration 
to the effect of the increased output of 
gold. Here we may point out that the rec- 
ord at the Rand mines was again broken 
in November, when the product was 
£3,060,000, against . £2,729,554 in No- 
vember a year ago, and a monthly aver- 
age of about £2,600,000 for the year 
1910. There is much talk in this coun- 
try about the influence of the middle- 
man, of cold storage and of the tariff 
revision of 1909; but little if any con- 
cerning the effect of a greatly enlarged 
and steadily increasing supply of gold. 

a 


Currency Reform 


Tur National Monetary Commission 
has appointed a subcommittee to draft a 
currency reform bill, which will be sub- 
mitted with the commission’s report. It 
is understood that in this bill will be em- 
bodied the so-called Aldrich plan, with 
some modifications. All the members of 
the commission, it is said, favor any 
change that will more surely tend to pre- 
vent control of the proposed National 
Reserve Association by a few large 
banking institutions or a small group of 
powerful financiers. But it is held by 
at least a majority of the commission 
that the plan as it stands provides safe- 
guards against such control. 

Among those who are well informed 


as to the situation at Washington, how- 
ever, there is no expectation that the 
commission’s bill or any other of similar 
scope and purpose will be passed at the 
present session of Congress. In fact, 
there is said to be no ground even for 
hope that there will be currency legisla- 
tion. The attitude of a majority of the 
Democrats may be indicated by the re- 
vival of the project for an investigation 
of a Money Trust which is said to exist 
in violation of law. Plans for needed 
reform of the currency system should be 
considered on their merits. Both dis- 
cussion and action should be kept out of 
partisan politics. Evidently there must 
be a long campaign of education. As 
we have said before, contributions to 
meet the cost of it should be procured 
from business men and firms and from 
the people at large, rather than from the 
banks or from capitalists who are bank 
directors. 


& 

.A recent official report shows that 
deposits in all of the country’s savings 
banks on June 7 amounted to $4,212,- 
583,508, of which $3.353,896,422 is as- 
signed to the eleven New England and 
Eastern Middle States. The increase 
during the vear preceding had been 
$142, we 

A Census Bureau report issued 
recently, indicating growth of mann- 
factures by comparing the figures for 
1909 with those for 1904, shows that the 
value of products increased from $14,- 
793,903,000 to $20,672,052.000, or 40 per 
cent. ; the capital invested from $12,675,- 
581,000 to $18,428,270,000, or 45 per 
cent. ; the cost of materials from $8,500.- 
208,000 to $12,141,291,000, 43 per cent.. 
and the salaries and wages from $3,184,- 
884,000 to $4,365,613,000, 37 per cent. 
The number of salaried officers and 
clerks rose from 519,556 to 790,267, this 
increase being 52 per cent. New York 
State’s share was a large one in 1900, 
being then nearly one-sixth of the value 
of products, more than one-seventh 
of the invested capital, more than one- 
sixth of the salaries and wages, and al- 
most one-fifth of the number of salaried 
officers and clerks. 
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~ For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 
In both cases, increased usefulness comes 
from progress towards universal service. 


By ‘means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
for national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for co-opera- 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Savannah’s the Place for 
Your Winter Home 


Most localities have some drawbacks, when considered as a prospective dwell- 
ing place. Savannah has none. On the contrary, it has a wealth of things to 
be desired. Situated only ten miles from the Ocean, as the crow flies, is 
Chatham Crescent, Savannah’s choicest residential section. Only two miles 
away is the wide salt water inlet at Thunderbolt. In an opposite direction, at 
equal distance, is the Savannah River. It is an ideal place to build a home. 


Probably no section of the United States has, within five-score miles of its 
centre, the estates and preserves of so many prominent and well-to-do Ameni- 
cans. The fact is significant. There are reasons, many of them, why this par- 


ticular part of the country has been given preference by hundreds of people 
whose means afford them a world-wide choice. It has been aptly called 
“The Playground of the World.” Southern France and Sunny Italy haven't a 
. more delightful climate. 


Savannah is the automobile Mecca of this country. Its speed- 
way, 40 miles in length, has no equal anywhere. 
Many of America’s most notable races have 
been held here—among them the Inter- 
national Grand Prize Races of 1908, 
1910 and 1911. The 18-hole course of 
the Savannah Golf Club is superb. Old 
battlements, thrown up during the Civil War, 
form perfect bunkers. The large Club build- 
ing has every modern appointment. 


Fish and game abound in wide variety. 


The Savannah Yacht Club, with its splendid 
grounds and moorings, is without equal on 
the Atlantic Coast. The many large inland 
salt water sounds, streams and lagoons afford 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of fascinating 
cruising grounds for large or small craft. 
Yachting disasters are unknown. Savannah 
is noted for its splendid shore resorts, where 
every variety of sea food is prepared in 
many tempting Southern styles. 
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See Chatham Crescent 
Come to Savannah this winter. Go to Chatham 


Crescent and see what an ideal spot it is for a home. 
Chatham Crescent is within the corporate limits of 
Savannah, in a direct line of the city’s natural de- 
velopment. There are 289 acres in all. More 
than 5,000 trees cover this allotment. The streets 
are in fine condition. There is ample city water sup- 
ply, at full pressure. The sewerage system is modern 
and complete. It extends to the remotest parts of the 
tract. Fire protection is excellent. Extreme care has 
been taken to protect this property with rigid build- 
ing restrictions. Chatham Crescent certainly offers 
an unusually good opportunity for wise investment. 
We now have for sale two bungalows and three 
semi-bungalows. 


You Will Enjoy Reading Our 
Handsome Book 


Send today for a free copy of “The Playground of America.” 
It is worthy of a place in your library. Contains many half- 
tone reproductions of photographs taken in and near picturesque 
Savannah, and tells you all about the fascinating country. 

Please fill in the coupon below. 

Those who contemplate visiting Savannah, with the inten- 
tion of investigating our proposition, will be conducted in 
our handsome gasoline yacht on one- or two-day excur- 

sions through the beautiful sounds, streams and lagoons 
about Savannah—this at our own expense. Please notify 
us four or five days in advance of your arrival. 


Chatham Land and Hotel Co. 
Savannah, Georgia 
The Savannah Trust Co., Special Agents 
Adams & Hull, Savannah, Ga,, General Agents 
Pease & Elliman, 340 Madison Ave., SAVANNAH TRUST CO., Special Agents, Savannah, Ga. 
New York City, Eastern Selling Agents Pl 41 oman — de — 
In the center of the plot nearly eight acres have haa” rnc 
been set apart with a view to constructing a strictly The Playground of America.” 
first-class hostelry on this site. At a conservative - — 
estimate this property is worth $100,000. It will ax -eeed aime 
be deeded in fee simple to the individual or cor- Spcet 
poration that will give evidence of ability and 
purpose to comply with our requirements. Those P.O 
interested should write us at once. iui 
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CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, in its sixty-first annual statement shows 
total assets of $7,478,447, an increase over the 
previous year of $522,231. The net surplus dur- 
ing the same period increased $259,703, the total 
net surplus being $2,050,063. The cash capital is 
$1,000,000 and the reserve for reinsurance is 
$4,019,326. The assets of the company are in- 
vested in one hundred and eighteen different 
bond issues and in the stock of twelve different 
companies. Not more than $160,000 is in any 
one item. The president of the Connecticut Fire 
{nsurance Company is J. L. Browne. W. T. 
Howe is secretary and John A. Cosmus is assis- 
tant secretary. The New York agents are Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co., 1 Liberty Street. 


THE 





The following dividends are announced: 

American Woolen Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable January 15, 1912. 

Guggenheim Exploration Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Mechanics’ Trust Co. of N. J., quarterly, 5 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

N. Y. C. & H. RR. (N.Y. & Harlem), 5 per 
cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

St. Louis & Southwestern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 
preferred, $2 per share, payable January 15, 1912. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., semi-annual, common, 
4 per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Tri-City Railway and Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Yukon Gold Co., quarterly, 6 per cent. payable 
December 30. 


A Real Estate Bond 
Secured by a Trust 
Mortgage is a Safe 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business Dec. 5th, 1911: 


Loans and discounts .....0..s.+.e+-55- 


. $43,569,731.43 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured 9,783 








U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation .......... 3,000,000 .00 
Other bonds to secure postal savings depos- 

i 108,000 .00 

6,626,911 .91 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 2,178,000 .00 





banks (not reserve 


Due from National 
agents) . 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies, and savings banks 


2,495, 434.12 
1,019,097 .¢4 


Checks and other cash items .............-. 523,501.50 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 13,941,760 .46 
Notes of other National banks ............ 000 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3 501.05 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DN. «. verges nate ettheess +0 enkesaubene® 11,883,878 .00 
Legal-tender MoteS ..ccccccccccctisccccseses 1,509,000 .00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 

Perret 150,000 .00 

Due from U. S. Treasurer ..........--+++++ 100,000 .00 

Tytal cncccccccccgvcccscccvensocecace $87,168,599 .30 

LIABILITIBS. 

Capital stock paid im ........csceeeeeeeeees $6,000,000 .00 

SE GO cncccccsdcoceceesnaeewneeresse 6,000,000 . 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

ET aaa rt 2,382,373 .08 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 


2,970,397 .50 
Due to other National banks .............. 12 692, 

Due to State and private banks and bankers 5,259,344.30 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unnaid 
Individnal deposits subject to check 


Demand certificates of deposit ............. a .20 
Dr SE (Ct cebenkacorecpectoeceesoe 10,651,364 .13 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ............... 840,384 .60 
Postal savings deposits ............eeeeeeee 70,151.33 
ST Gr GEE Sos descccedicccsseodedss 133,710.79 

SED ck adaeeds cdebbbhkeuvdécsdceeneas $87,168,599.30 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
to before me this 7th day of 


HENRY AUMANN, JR., 
Notary Public. 


Subscribed and sworn 
December, 1911. 


Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES 8S. SARGENT, JR 
OTIS H. CUTLER, Directors. 
THOMAS F. COLE, 
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Investment 


Aside from the real estate security behind a bond, 
complete protection can only be given to a Bond- 
holder by the issuing Company having a Trust Com- 
pany as Trustee. A Trust Company acts in behalf 
of the bondholders as a unit; the buying and selling 
of property must have its approval; the proceeds from 
the sale of bonds must be deposited with it, to be 
withdrawn for investment only in such properties, 
the appraisal of which is acceptable to it. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company are doubly protected—by the 
Company’s investments in improved, income-producing 
New York real estate and in real estate mortgages, 
the former conservatively valued at $8,500,000, and 
by an Indenture of ortgage and Pledge, which 
covers its entire Assets and future investments, to a 
Trust Company, for the protection of the rights of 
the bondholders. 

These bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$soo and $1,000 and are sold at par and interest. 
They are free from tax other than inheritance in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually in 
January and July.- 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY 
COMPANY, 42 Broadway 


ee $10,000,000 
3,960,000 
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MOFFAT.—At Portland, Ore., Monday, December 4, 
1911, George Barclay Moffat, of New York; aged 57 
years. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Columbia Trust 

Company the following minute was unanimously adopted: 

In the death of George Barclay Moffat the Columbia 

Trust Company has lost a loyal partisan, and its Directors 

and Officers a most congenial, honored, and inspiring 

friend. His sound judgment and wide knowledge of men, 
combined with a fine perception of duty and a nobility 
of soul, gave unusual balance to a mind of great activity; 
while his affectionate nature and strong purpose rounded 
out a splendid character. 

L. W. Wiccin, Secretary. 


KEEP A BOUND FILE OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


By having your copies bound, every six months 
and put on your shelf, you will soon find yourself 
in possession of a valuable reference work. Send 
us your issues for the last six months prepaid 
and we will bind them in half buckram for $1.50 
and will pay all return charges. 
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